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OFFICE OF THE MONTH, 48, SOUTH ST., GROSVENOR SQ. 


Lonpon: BURNS AND OATES. DusLin: M. H. GILL AND SON. 
AGENTS FOR AMERICA: MESSRS. JOHN MURPHY AND CO., BALTIMORE, 


y Price Two Shillings. 
All rights of translation and reproduction reserved. 





“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE*?” 
THE GREAT : : ~ LARGEST SALE 


BLOOD TT 4 OF ANY 
PURIFIER me MEDICINE 
AND WORLD FAMED IN 


restorer. |f:)MIJi)IH\ (P48! 1;19| THE WORLD. 


For cleansing and clearing the blood from all impurities, it cannot be too highly recommended. 
For Scrofula, Scurvy, Skin and Blood Diseases and sores of all kinds, it is a never-failing and 
permanent cure. It Cures Old Sores. Cures Ulcerated Sore Legs. Cures Scurvy Sores. 
Cures Cancerous Ulcers. Cures Glandular Swellings. Cures Blackheads, or Pimples on 
the Face. Cures Blood and Skin Diseases. Cures Ulcerated Sores on the Neck. 
Clears the Blood from all impure matter, from whatever cause arising. 

As this mixture is ple asant to the taste, and warranted free from anything injurious to the most 
delicate constitution of either sex, the Proprietors solicit sufferers to give it a trial to test its value, 

THOUSANDS OF TESTIMCNIALS races — PARTS OF THE WORLD. 

Sold in Bottles 2s. 6d. each, and in cases containing Six times the quantity, 11s. each, sufficient 
to effect a permanent cure in the great majority dae anding cases. BY ALL "CHEMISTS AND 
PATENT MEDICINE VENDORS throughout the world, or sent on receipt of 30 or 132 stamps 
by the Proprietors, Tug Lincotn & MIDLAND CounNTIEs’ DRUG CoMPANY, LINCOLN. 


(TRADE MARK ‘BLOOD MIXTURE.”) 
THE UNIVERSAL HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES!!! 


. i ., i 5 Lo. ee % Reais Sia he 
HOLLOWAY S‘PILLS:S OINTMENT 
¥* OSES eer etree ° 2 ane Re F 

These excellent FAMILY MEDICINES are invaluable in the treatment of all 
ailments incidental to every HOUSEHOLD. The PILLS PURIFY, REGULATE, 
and STRENGTHEN the whole system, while the OINTMENT is unequalled 
for the cure of Bad Legs, Bad Breasts, Old Wounds, Sores and Ulcers. Possessed 
of these REMEDIES, every Mother has at once the means of curing most 
complaints to which herself or Family is liable. 
N.B.—Advice Gratis at 78, New Oxford Street, late 533, Oxf rd Street, London, daily between the 


hours of 11 and 4, or by letter. 


OLDRIDGE’S BALM OF COLUMBIA 


(ESTABLISHED 60 YEARS), 
The best and only omtein remedy ever discovered for Preserving, 
Strengthening, Bez witifyi ng, or Restoring the 
HAIR, WHISKERS, OR MOUSTACHES, 
And Preventing them Turning Grey. 


PRICE 3s. 6d., 6s., and r11s.5 PER BOTTLE. 
C. & A. OLDRIDGE, 


22, WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, W.C, 
fund all Chemists and Perfumers. 
For Children it is invaluable, as it forms the basis of a magnificent 
head of hair, prevents baldness in mature age, and obviates the use of 
























































dyes and poisonous restoratives. 
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ST. EDMUNDS COLLEGE, 


OLD HALL, WARE, HERTS. 
PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. WILLIAM LLOYD. 


The College is situated within thirty miles of London, on the main road to Cambridge. The 
nearest station is Standon (about a mile and a quarter distant) on the Great Eastern Railway. 

The courses of studies are variously adapted for (1) candidates to the priesthood, (2) those who 
are destined for the learned profession or for careers involving competitive examinations, ané 


. (3) those who are intended for commercial life. 


For the COMMERCIAL or MODERN division great stress will be laid on précis writing, short- 
hand, mental arithmetic, and English composition. 
For the CLAssICcAL and SCIENTIFIC division the College is affiliated to the London University. 


ST. HUGH’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
(Adjoining the College). 


PRESIDENT—THE VERY REV. P. FENTON. 
VICE-PRESIDENT—REV. EDWARD ST. JOHN. 


An experienced matron superintends all that relates to the health and comfort of the children. 


FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE VERY REV. THE PRESIDENT. 





MOTTINGHAM HOUSE, 


MOTTINGHAM, NEAR ELTHAM, KENT, 
TWELVE MINUTES WALK FROM ELTHAM STATION. 
(Removed from Blenheim House, Lee). 

Establishment for the Preparation of Candidates for the Examinations for admission to the 
ROYAL MILITARY ACADEMY, WOOLWICH; RoyAL MILITARY COLLEGE, SANDHURST. Also for 
the MILITIA, PRELIMINARY, LITERARY, AND FINAL EXAMINATIONS, 

PRINCIPAL . ; . REV. E. VON ORSBACH, 
Late Tutor to their Highnesses the Princes of Thurn and Taxis. 


TUTORIAL STAFF: 
Higher Mathematics j : P G. Merrit Reeves, Esq., M.A.; 13th 
Wrangler, 1873; late Scholar of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Mathematics . ‘ ‘ , ‘ J. A. Pease, Esq., and C. Simpson, Esq 
Classics: Latinand Greek . ‘ The Principal. 
English : Language and History J. A. Prout, Esq., B.A. Oxon. 
French Language . ° ‘ ‘ Mons. Victor Lemaire, M.A. Licencié- 
és-Lettres, Paris. 
German Language . : . ‘ The Principal. 
Sciences: Geology, Physics, and 
Chemistry “ - : Professor J. Morris. 
Geography: Physical . : F The Principal and J. Morris, Esq. 
“i Political . . . The Principal. 
Drawing : Geometrical, Freehand, 
and Perspective . p : J. A. Pease, Esq. 
Preliminary Subjects. ‘ é The Principal and C. Simpson, Esq. 
Drill and Fencing . Sergeant F’. Myers, R.M.A., Weoolwich. 


The pupils have the privilege of daily Mass in the house. 
FOR PARTICULARS APPLY TO THE PRINCIPAL. 
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St. Anselm’s Society 


FOR THE DIFFUSION OF GOOD BOOKS. 


FOUNDED A.pD. 1860, 





With the Sanction and Blessing of the Holy See, and under the Patronage of 


THE CARDINAL ARCHBISHOP OF WESTMINSTER 
AND THE ENGLISH HIERARCHY. 


President : 
Vice - Presidents: THE LORD GERARD. THE LORD HERRIES. 
Hon. Secretary: CANON WENHAM. 
Society’s Depository : 
5, AGAR STREET (CLOSE TO THE STRAND AT CHARING CROSs). 


MR. J. A. FAGAN, Alanager. 


The object of the Society is to bring before all concerned in Education the 
great mischief that is being done by cheap bad literature, both to the faith and 
morals of our people. 

3ut the evil consequences of unrestrained and indiscriminate reading cannot 
be checked effectually unless the taste is formed and the conscience educated 
through an intelligent knowledge of good literature. 

The office of this Society is therefore to assist all who are concerned in the 
welfare of the poor, and still more the education of the young, by supplying infor- 
mation respecting pure literature of all kinds suitable to the wants of different 
classes of readers. 

The following Lists of Selected Books have already been made and may be 
had at the Depository— 

C_ Elementary School Library. 

D Ditto for more advanced Readers. 

E Parochial Lending Library. 

F Lending Library for General Readers. 
G_ Religious Instruction. 

H_ Spiritual Reading. 

K Prize Books for Colleges. 

I, Prize Books for Convent Schools. 

A List of Selected Novels and Books of the day is in preparation, as a guide in 
ordering Books from Lending Libraries. 

It does not propose an exclusive use of Catholic Books, or to leave young 
people in an ignorance of the current or standzrd literature of the day ; since, even 
if this were desirable, it could not be maintained. But it proposes, by making a 
selection, to give them an acquaintance with the best Books of each kind, teaching 
them to walk alone and take care of themselves, to be well informed and intelligent 
in literary knowledge, but still more in religious knowledge. 

The Lists have no authority, but the Books have been selected by a variety of 
persons competent to judge, and whose judgment must command respect. The 
Lists, however, are open to revision, correction, and enlargement. 

Specimens of the Selected Books will be kept at the Depository, and the Books 
will be supplied if desired, but the Society has no interest in the sale of any par- 
S| eee ent eee in 

Subscriptions are urgently needed for defraying the first expenses of the Depository, for printing 
the Classified Lists, as well as for enabling the Society to make Grants of Books to various Institu- 
tions, such as Workhouses and Hospitals, and to Poor Missions, from which several applications 
have been received. 

Subscriptions are received at the Depository, or may be sent to the Secretary, or paid in to the 
London and County Bank, Richmond Branch. 
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- QUARTERLY SERIES. 


The Baptism of the King. Considerations on the Sacred Passion. By the 
Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
The Christian Reformed in Mind and Manners. By Father Benedict 
Rogacci, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
The Chronicle of St. Antony of Padua, the “Eldest Son of St. Francis.” 3s. 6d. 
Life of the Ven. Claude de la Colombiere. 5s. 
Dialogues of St. Gregory the Great: an Old English Version. 6s. 
An English Carmelite: The Life of Catharine Burton, Mother Mary 
Xaveria of the Angels. By Father Thomas Hunter, S.J. 6s. 6d. 
A Graciou§ Life (1566—1618); being the Life of Madame Acarie (Blessed 
Mary of the Incarnation). By Emily Bowles. 6s. 
The History of the Sacred Passion. By Father Luis de la Palma, of the 
Society of Jesus. Third Edition. 7s. 6d. 
Also, a cheaper Edition of the same, on thin paper, 5s. 
The Life and Teaching of Jesus Christ. In Meditations for every day 
in the Year. By P. N. Avancino, S.J. Two Vols. 10s. 6d. 
Life and Letters of St. Francis Xavier. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Two Vols. 15s. 
Cheap Edition. Two vols. in one. 9s. 
Life of Anne Catharine Emmerich. By Helen Ram. 5s. 
Life of Lady Falkland. By Lady G. Fullerton. 53s. 
Life of Henrietta d’Osseville (in Religion, Mother Ste. Marie). By the Rev. 
John George M‘Leod, S.J. 5s. 6d. 
Life of Margaret Mostyn (Mother Margaret of Jesus). By the Very Rev. 
Edmund Bedingfield. 6s. 
Life of our Life: ‘The Harmony of the Gospels, arranged with Introductory and 
Explanatory Chapters, Notes, and Indices. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. Two Vols. 15s. 
Life of St. Jane Frances Fremyot de Chantal. By Emily Bowles. 5s 6d. 
Life of the Blessed John Berchmans. by the Rev. F. Gotpir, S.J. 6s. 
Life of the Blessed Peter Favre. From the Italian of Father Boero. 6s. 6d. 
Life of King Alfred the Great. By the Rev. A. G. Knight. 6s. 
Life of Mother Mary Teresa Ball. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 6s. 6d. 
Life and Letters of St. Teresa. Vol. I. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
Life of Mary Ward. By Mary C. E. Chambers. Vol. I. 7s. 6d. 
Pious Affections towards God and the Saints. Meditations for every 
day in the Year. By the Ven. Nicolas Lancicius, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
Public Life of our Lord Jesus Christ. By the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 
Seven Volumes. Each 6s. 6d. Others in preparation. 
The Return of the King. Discourses on the Latter Days. By the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
Story of St. Stanislaus Kostka. 3s. 6d. 
Story of the Gospels. Harmonized for Meditation. By the Rev. H. J. 
Coleridge, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
Sufferings of the Church in Brittany during the Great Revolution. 
By Edward Healy Thompson, M.A. 6s. 6d. 
Suppression of the Society of Jesus in the Portuguese Dominions. 
By the Rev. Alfred Weld, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
Three Catholic Reformers of the Fifteenth Century. By Mary H. Allies. 6s. 
Thomas of Hereford, Life of St. By Father Lestrange. 6s. 
Works and Words of our Saviour, gathered from the Four Gospels. By 
the Rev. H. J. Coleridge, S.J. 7s. 6d. 
Gaston de Segur. A Biography. Condensed from the French Memoir by the 
Marquis DE Secur. By F. J. M. A. PARTRIDGE. Price 3s. 6d. 
The Tribunal of Conscience. By Father Gaspar Druzpick1,S.J. Price 3s.6d. 


LONDON: BURNS AND OATES. 























9 e 
Burns & Oates’ New List. 
By Authority of the Card: al Archbishop ail Bishops of England and Wales. 
The Catholic Directory, Ecclesiastical Register, and Almanac for 1885. 


Containing, besides the official and other valuable information respecting the Catholic 
Church in this country, in the British Empire, &c., an Ecclesiastical Calendar, a Catholic 
and General Almanac, &c., &c. Forty-Eighth Annual Publication. Price- ~Directory, Is.6d.; 
Ordo and Directory, 2s.; separate Ordo, 6d.; Interleaved, 9d. Postage Directory, 3d.; 
Ordo and Directory, 414.; Ordo, %d., interleaved, 1d. Ready shortly. Orders now recetved, 
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BOOKS SUITABLE FOR PRESENTS AND PRIZES. 

Cardinal Newman’s Works. Complete in 36 Volumes, half-bound in calf. 
The set, £14 net. 

Cardinal Manning’s Works. Complete in 16 Volumes, half-bound in calf. 
The set, £7 3s. 6d. net. 

Faber’s (Father) Works. Complete in 12 Volumes, half-bound in calf. 
The set, 45 net. 

St. Liguori, Complete Set of the Works of. In 6 Volumes, half-calf, 
marble sides and edges, gilt bands, £1 17s. 6d. net. 

Bishop Ullathorne’s Works. GrouNpwork Or THE CHRISTIAN VIRTUES, 
los. 6d. ENDOWMENT OF MAN, &c., new and revised edition, 10s. 6d. 

Quarterly Series. Edited by the Managers of THe Monru. 48 volumes 
published to date. List on application. 

Annus Sanctus: Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
Selected and arranged by OrBy SHIPLEY, M.A. Printed on toned and ribbed paper, and 
tastefully bound in cloth, price 10s. 6d.; also a cheaper edition in stiff boards, 3s. 6d. 

Growth in the Knowledge of Our Lord. Meditations for Every Day of the 
Year, exclusive of those for Festivals, Days of Retreat, &c. Adapted from the Original of 
ABBE DE Branpt. By a “DaAuGHTER OF ‘THE CRoss.” This Work bears the 
‘*Imprimatur ” of his Eminence the Cardinal Archbishop of Westminster, and has received 
the approbation of his Lordship the Bishop of Salford. Complete in 5 vols., 7s. each ; 
half-calf, £2 6s. 

Life of St. Charles Borromeo. From the Italian of Joun PeTerR GrIussANo. 
With Preface by CARDINAL MANNING. In 2 vols., embellished with Portrait of the Saint. 
Cloth, 15s. 

Lingard’s History of England. Library Edition. With ‘Ten Etched Portraits, 
In 10 vols. 8vo, cloth, £3 18s. 9d. net ; half-calf, £6 6s. net. 

Miraculous Episodes of Lourdes. By Henri Lasserre. Continuation and 
Second Volume of Our /ady of Lourdes. Translated from the 17th edition, with the 
express permission of the Author, by M. E. MARTIN. Blue cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

Stonyhurst Illustrated. By ALrrep Rimmer, author of “ Ancient Streets and 
Homesteads,” ‘‘Our Old Country Towns,” ‘Pleasant Spots round Oxford,” &c. 
Imperial 4to, 32 Plates, £1 11s. 6d.; Edition de Luxe, handsomely bound in half-morocco, 

44 - . . . . 

Suarez on the Religious State. A Digest on the Doctrine contained in his 
Treatise, ‘‘ De Stat Religionis.” By Rev. W. HumMrHrey, S.J. Three vols. 1200 page. 
Cloth, royal 8vo, £1 Ios. 

The Virgin Mother of Good Counsel. A History of the ancient Sanctuary 
of Our Lady of Good Counsel in Genazzano’ By the Right Rev. Mgr. GEorGE F. 
DILLon, D.D., a Visitor from Sydney to the Shrine. Handsomely bound in blue cloth, 
12s. 6d. Also an edition on fine paper, cloth, extra gilt, gilt edges, with coloured 
photograph of Pope Leo XIII., price 16s. 

Ready very shortly. 

Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Manning. Compiled by 
W. S. Litty, Compiler of ‘Characteristics from the Writings of Cardinal Newman.” 

Crown 8vo. Cloth, 6s. Oviers now received. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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Burns and Oates’ Christmas List. 


Tale Books, &c., for Christmas Presents. 








Among the Lilies, and other Tales; with a Sketch of Nazareth and Loretto, 
drawn from ancient and other authentic sources. By Miss E. M. SHAPCOTE. Cloth, 
fancy cover, 4s. 

Ancilla Domini; or, May Carols. By Aubrey bE Vere. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. 

Ethna ; or, Etchings in Black and White. By Mrs. Sruarr LAIDLAW. 4S. 6d. 

‘Tt is a very touching tale, and one specially well fitted for Christmas gifts and prizes.” —Zadlet. 

Footprints: Old and New; or, A Nun’s Mission. By L. Y. B., Author of 
‘* The Queen’s Lieges,” ** Lost or Sold,” &c. Fancy cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Grantley Manor. A Tale. By Lapy G. Futterron. New edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Gertrude Mannering. By Frances Nozie. Third edition. Cloth, 4s. 

Grey of Greybury. A Novel. By the Marquis Bippie-Corr, of Rome. Two 
volumes. Fancy cloth, 12s. 

‘The Marquis Biddle-Cope’s Anglo-American novel ought to make somewhat of an international 
sensation. It is thoroughly original, and it is also thoroughly clever.” —Catholic World. 

I Promessi Sposi; or, the Betrothed. By Manzoni. New edition. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Little Hinges to Great Doors. And other Tales. By Miss Ames, Author of 
** Marion Howard.” and ‘* Maggie’s Rosary.” Cloth extra, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 

Lost, and other Tales for Children. Adapted from the French by the Author of 
**Tyborne,” &c. Cloth, 2s. 

Men and Women as they appeared in the Far-off Time. By S. Huserr 
Burke, Author of the Historical Portraits of the Tudor Dynasty. Cloth gilt, 4s. 

My Story. Cloth, extra gilt, 5s. 

Notable Events in England’s History; being Selections from the best 
Writers in Prose and Verse. Edited by T. J. Livesey. Profusely Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound in scarlet cloth, extra gilt, 4s. 


Roman Violets and Where they blossom. A Story for Young and Old. 
3y THEODORA LANE CLARKE. Beautifully bound in cloth, bevelled edges, 4s. 


Tour through North Wales with my Wife. By J. Roperick O’FLAN- 
AGAN, B.L., Author of 7he Guide to the Blackwater in Munster. Cloth gilt, with map, 
3s. 6d. 

Through Thorny Paths. A New Novel by Miss Nosir, Author of “ Gertrude 
Mannering.” 7s. 6d. 

Wild Birds of Killeevy, The. By Miss Rosa MuLHoLLanp. Cloth, extra 
gilt, 5s. 

“Full of high and pure purpose, and distinguished by its perfect grace and refinement of 
style.”—Jrish Monthly. 

‘‘The book has many merits, and some vivid bits of description—notably an appreciative 
sketch of Verona.” — Academy. 

Young and Fair. A Tale to while away a waste hour for Juveniles. By 
VossIAN. Fancy cloth, 5s. 


The Granville Popular Library. Over 100 Volumes to select from, all 
handsomely bound in cloth, extra gilt, and ranging in price from Is. to 4s. 6d. each. 
Suitable for Libraries, Presents, and Prizes. List on application. 


Catalogues of Books published by Messrs. BuRNs AND Oates fost free on application. 


Granville Mansions, 28, Orchard Street, London, W. 
AND 63, PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C. 
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RECORDS OF THE ENGLISH PROVINCE OF 
THE SOCIETY OF JESUS. 
BY HENRY FOLEY, S.J. 
THE Editor begs to inform the literary and antiquarian public that a revised reprint of the second 
volume of this series, which had become exhausted, has been issued to enable purchasers to obtain 
complete sets. 

This extensive work, in eight thick demy 8vo volumes, contains much information about 
Catholic affairs in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and is probably the fullest record 
extant of the sufferings of Catholics, and the working of the odious penal laws, including Oates’ 
Plot and the Revolution of 1688. The history embraces all the English counties, with numerous 
biographies of martyrs and confessors, portraits and notices with pedigrees of old Catholic families, 
whilst the seventh volume (in two parts), presents the entire English Province from 1622 to 1773, 
and a complete alphabetical Co//ectanea, with short biographical and genealogical notices of all its 
deceased members, from the earliest date to the present time, and a Chronological Catalogue of the 
Irish Members of the Society from the year 1556 to 1814. 

Price to Subscribers, 21s. each. Apply to the Editor, 111, Mount Street, London, W.; or 
Mr. Stanley, Roehampton, S.W. To non-Subscribers, through Messrs. Burns and Oates, publishers, 
Orchard Street, W., 26s. each net. for Vols. I. I. IV. VI. and VII. (parts 1 and 2), and 30s. each 
net. for Vols. III. and V. 








ESTABLISHED 1730. 


Prize Medal Wax Candles with Platted Wicks. Patented. 


2s. 2d. and 2s. per Ib. 


Prize Medal Vegetable Candles for Church use. 


Is. 5d., 1s. 3d., and Is. 1d. per Ib. 
N.B.—Twopence per Ib. on Wax, and one penny per lb. on Vegetable Candles charged extra if credit 
be taken over three months. 
Vegetable Oil for Sanctuary Lamps. 
(Selected and Imported spectally for this purpose). 
Pure Incense, with ordinary care, warranted to burn without flame, 
2s. 6d., 3s., 3s. 6d., 4s., 6s., 8s., and Ios. per I1b. tin. 
Candles of every description, Night Lights, Oils, Starches, and all other articles for domestic purposes. 
HOUSEHOLD and LAUNDRY SOAPS, well dried and fit for immediate use. 
Toilet Soaps of all kinds. 
THE REFINED PALE YELLOW SKIN SOAP, producing an agreeable softness to the skin, 
Is. per box containing five tablets. 
Religious Houses, Institutions, Schools, &c., placed upon the most favourable terms. Goods 
delivered free within the postal district, and carriage paid beyond it to the nearest country railway 
station on orders not less than £5 in value. 


For Price Lists, Diagrams, and full particulars, address 


FRANCIS TUCKER AND CO., 
18, SOUTH MOLTON STREET, GROSVENOR SQUARE; or, MANUFACTORY, 
KENSINGTON, LONDON, W. 
The only Catholic Establishment in England for the Manufacture of Wax and Church Candles. 


Mr. BARRAUD, 
263, Oxford Street, London, W. (Regent Circus). 


PHOTOGRAPHY IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 
ENLARGEMENTS, MINIATURES, &c. 


PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 








Mr. RUSKIN, the greatest Art Critic of the age, writing of Mr. Barraud’s Portraits, says :— 
‘* They are extremely and singularly beautiful, and as pure Photography go as far as the art can at 
the present day, and I do not see that it can ever go much further.” 


GROUPS AND CHILDREN TAKEN INSTANTANEOUSLY. 
The Studio is approached by a Patent Lift, and is the most perfect ever erected in this country. 
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AMPLEFORTH 


COLLEGE, YORK. 


CONDUCTED BY THE BENEDICTINE FATHERS. 


Students prepared for Matriculation, Preliminaries, &c. Apply to the Very Rev. 
the Prior. 





RANCISCAN CONVENT oF THE 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION, 
Portobello Road, Bayswater, W. 


Under the special patronage of the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Westminster. 

The Religious of this Community receive a 
limited number of young ladies for education. 
The terms for the course are £50 per annum, 
which comprises all the usual branches of a 
sound English education, in which Latin, 
French, German, and every kind of needlework, 
are included. Music, drawing, and dancing are 
extras. The recreation grounds are spacious, 
and the locality a most healthy one. Children 
remaining at School for the Summer Vacation 
are taken to the sea-side. 

For further particulars apply to the Mother 
Abbess. 


Tt Sieg" OF NOTRE DAME, 


CLAPHAM COMMON, 
NEAR LONDON, 

The Course of Studies comprises all branches 
of a Higher Education. 

Young Ladies whose parents desire it are 
prepared for the University and Preceptors’ 
Local Examinations. 

The pupils who have attended these Exami- 
nations in 1880-81-82-83, have been most 
successful. 


= VENT SCHOOL, MARK 
CROSS, TUNBRIDGE WELLS. 





Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Child 
Jesus, from St. Leonard’s-on-Sea. The pension 
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and Land Agents, 
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VANHEEMS AND WHEELER, 
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dress of the Catholic Hierarchy. 
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MOUNT ST. MARY'S COLLEGE, 


CHESTERFIELD, DERBYSHIRE. 


Conducted by the Jesuit Fathers. 


This College provides a thoroughly sound classical and commercial education 
at a very moderate Pension. The course of studies is directed to Matriculation 
at the London University. The College is situated nine miles from Sheffield, 
seven miles from Chesterfield, and one mile from Eckington Station (N.M.R.). 

For particulars apply to the Rector, Rev. Joun Ciayron, Mount St. Mary’s, 
Chesterfield ; Rev. Perer GALLWEY, 111, Mount Street, London; Rev. JAMES 
CiarE, 8, Salisbury Street, Liverpool; Rev. W. Lawson, Portsmouth Street, 
Manchester ; Rev. THomas HILt, Trenchard Street, Bristol. 


ST. CHARLES’ COLLEGE, 


ST. CHARLES’ SQUARE, NOTTING HILL, W. 





Founded by H. E. the Cardinal Archbishop, and conducted by the Oblates of St. Charles, 
assisted by competent Professors. 

For particulars apply to the Rector, the Very Rev. R. Butler, D.D.; the Very Rev. Father 
Superior of the Oblates of St. Charles, St. Mary of the Angels’, Bayswater; or the Very Rev. 
Canon Johnson, D.D., Archbishop’s House, Westminster. 

The Oblate Fathers take charge of the moral and intellectual training of the Day Scholars 
equally with that of the Resident Students. 


ST. MARY’S COLLEGE, OSCOTT, 
ERDINGTON, WARWICKSHIRE. 





STUDENTS ARE PREPARED FOR THE ARMY, THE NAVY, AND THI PROFESSIONS. 


For Terms, &c., apply to the President, as above. 





ST. GEORGE'S COLLEGE, WEYBRIDGE. 
Under the direction of the Josephites, 


A Congregation exclusively devoted to the Teaching of the Upper and Middle Classes). 
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Primary Education. 


ma 


PRIMARY education is a subject that has already been so often 
and so ably handled, that it savours almost of presumption to 
take it up again. Moreover the two chief systems of impart- 
ing it, the Board system, and the Voluntary, or Denominational, 
are so warmly supported by their respective advocates, that the 
very mention of them together is almost certain to put every- 
body into an attitude of defence. These are unpleasant facts 
to face. On the one hand is the danger of wearying well- 
wishers, and on the other that of wounding the susceptibilities 
of antagonists. Some have gone so far as to tell us that there 
is a resolute party in the House of Commons, supported by as 
resolute a following outside, who are determined to do away 
with all Government grants to Denominational Schools, as 
something positively “ sinful,” and we are warned that action on 
our part will only hasten the catastrophe. We incline however 
to the belief that although action may help to bring it on, it may 
just as probably help to keep it off. But there can be no 
possible doubt of what will result from inaction. The men who 
are watching to deal the fatal blow will be all the better pleased 
if the victim will kneel down to receive it. It is therefore not so 
much in the confidence of -being able to say something new ona 
subject that has been so well ventilated, as in the hope of 
keeping it before people's eyes, that the task of writing on it 
has again been undertaken. 

It is a pity that so much feeling has been imported into 


the discussion. It is difficult to understand why it should be 


so, if men are only looking for such a system or systems of 
education as would give the greatest satisfaction to the greatest 
number of reasonable peop! In other matters, in questions of 
scicnce, Or art, or commer, those who are concerne are as 
anxious to hear what can b iid against, as what can b vd in 
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different. Men meet not as inquirers, but as champions ; not 
to ask, Which is best? but to say, Mine is best. They come 
not free and unbiassed, but hampered with predilections, pet 
theories, and hobbies; and consequently the problem before 
them is not solved, and what is worse, there is some not wholly 
groundless fear that ultimately it will be solved rather by 
prejudice and passion than by reason, rather by the violence of 
a party than by the wisdom of the nation. Without pretending 
to an Olympic imperturbability, we shall endeavour in the 
remarks which we are about to make to keep our feelings so far 
under control as not to transgress the limits of fair criticism, for 
although some of us may not like the Board System, and others 
may hate the Denominational, yet that is no reason for 
attempting to demolish each other after the manner of the two 
Kilkenny cats. There is ample room for both. 

One characteristic feature of the Board System is the elimi- 
nation of all religious dogma from its course of instruction. 
To many minds this is a detriment and a scandal. But given 
that elementary education is to be compulsory, is there any way 
of avoiding it? As society is at present constituted in this 
country it would seem that there is not. Our Catholic fellow- 
countrymen are of course held together by unity of faith. 
Other large sections of the community, such as Churchmen and 
Wesleyans, fancy they are so held together, which practically 
in this particular case amounts to the same thing. Good 
breeding prevents them from prying into the opinions of other 
people, while a dislike of being “ unsettled,’ and a love of the 
comfortable, as effectually prevents their taking stock of their 
own, so that, all disturbing influences being in abeyance, the 
religious atmosphere is serene, people are able to smile at each 
other like the dwellers on Stromboli or Vesuvius, and all are 
content to send their children to the schools of their respective 
Churches. But outside these bodies there are thousands of men 
of advanced Reformation principles, who have developed more 
logically and pursued more persistently their twofold right of 
subjecting all doctrine to private judgment, and of refusing to 
recognize any authority on earth as infallible. Among them 
even the theory of “fundamentals,” once trusted in as an im- 
pregnable fortress, and to this day deemed available for Sunday 
School teachers in some rural districts, has, when subjected to 


the fierce light of modern criticism, completely broken down. 
s *n_ detectec e what we might have designated < 
It has been detected to be what ght | lesignated a 
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humbug and a sham, were it not that it really means, when 
reduced to plain prose, that of the truths which God has thought 
it worth His while to reveal to us, some are important and 
some are not, and that therefore it is perhaps the most im- 
pudent piece of trifling with God’s majesty that presumptuous 
impostors ever invented to delude the multitude. Well, it has 
gone the way of all flesh, and crumbled to pieces. But follow 
the theory up and see to what it has led. “ Nothing can have 
higher sanction than Divine revelation. Some non-fundamentals 
have this as much as fundamentals, and therefore if those may 
be questioned, so may these be. The authority is, indeed, in 
both cases Divine, but still in neither is it conclusive, for it is an 
axiom that no authority on earth is infallible. All things may 
be and are affirmed ; all things may be and are denied. Nothing 
can be imposed as of faith, because nothing is incontrovertibly 
true.” Springing logically from these antecedents, we have 
amongst us thousands of men who are determined that religious 
freedom, which in some minds seems to include freedom from 
religion, shall not be for them an empty name. Nad/ius addicts 
stv? is their motto. They will pin their 





jurare in verba ma 
faith to no man. If the Apostles’ Creed is to stand, it must 
speak for itself. Nobody may insist on a dogmatic explanation of 
it. The parson may preach, but he must take his cue from his 
flock, and confine himself to platitudes, or to dissertations on 
honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, manliness, and the other common- 
places of such a morality as may be set up without religion, 
and which, like a structure from under which the royalties have 
been taken, may collapse at any time, no matter how strong or 
how beautiful it may appear. But as for dogma, as for positive 
teaching in matters of religion, that will not be tolerated, for in 

these things “ one man is as good as another, and better too.” 
Perhaps we may seem to have wandered from our theme, 
and to have got by mistake into a religious controversy. But it 
is not so. It was necessary for us to show the justice, on 
Reformation principles, of the claim of a large fraction of our 
fellow-countrymen to have schools in which the danger of their 
children being taught a creed of which they do not approve 
shall be effectually obviated by having them taught no creed at 
all. With this concession to their religious scruples they are 
satisfied. We may not think it the best thing for them, but in 
this land of religious freedom they must be allowed to judge for 
his heaven, and, as long as he 


themselves. A man’s will is 
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respects the rights of his fellow-men, he must be left to enjoy it. 
If therefore the education of the masses is to be compulsory in 
a country which has adopted the principles of the Reformation, 
there must be schools which, so far as religion is concerned, 
shall be colourless—that is, there must be Board Schools. 

But now let us return to the Denominationalists. For 
precisely the same reasons of religious freedom by which they 
have been led to establish the advocates of the Board System, 
or Secularists as we may call them, in their present strong 
position, they supposed that they themselves would be suffered 
to remain in their own. 

This idea had grown up in their minds as something quite 
natural, for it used to be thought that freedom of conscience 
meant the liberty of every citizen, not only to choose his 
religion, but also to practise it, when and wherever he pleased, 
as long as he did not infringe on the rights of his neighbour. 
It was on this understanding that tests were abolished, penal 
laws suspended or repealed, and religious disabilities everywhere 
removed. It is on the same principle that the Universities and 
the Houses of Parliament, the Bar, and Commissions, both 
naval and military, are open to all, irrespective of creed ; that 
the Mahometan may, if he please, spread his carpet in Trafalgar 
Square, and the Salvationist rattle through the streets with fife 
and drum, protected from an exasperated populace by the 
borough police. Even blasphemy, which, in times of yore, was 
punished as an offence against God, will now pass muster if it 
does not also offend the sensibilities of men. Here is religious 
freedom with a vengeance. but extremes meet. We have 
been stretching the meaning of religious freedom so as to 
include freedom from religion, and now the very men in whose 
favour we were labouring are endeavouring to restrict the phrase 
to that meaning alone. It shall, if they get their way, confer 
only the obligation of pocketing our religion for six days out of 
seven, and an incapacity to receive pecuniary help from Govern- 
ment on any other terms. 

Now, how is this extraordinary change of front to be justified 
and this perversion of the plain meaning of words explained ? 
It is here that the bitterness of ancient feuds comes in with 
baleful influence. Hostility to the Church of England, no less 
than to the Church of Rome, distorts men’s vision and warps 
their judgment. No one in his senses can deny that the religious 
spirit of the past produced in this country a truly wonderful 
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array of educational establishments, long before the Board 
System was even thought of. To this source we owe the 
Universities and the majority of the great public schools, while 
the endowed Grammar Schools of England and Wales, most 
of which owe their foundation to the same spirit, may be 
reckoned by the hundred, the majority of them dating as far 
back as the sixteenth century, and some as early as the 
thirteenth. Nevertheless, chiefly on account of the antagonism 
to which we have alluded, but partly also because men’s eyes 
are dazzled by the brilliant success of modern educational 
enterprise in this country, not only are the achievements of 
our ancestors cast temporarily into the shade, but they them- 
selves are denounced as drones and laggards, their systems 
condemned as obsolete, and their modern representatives and 
heirs involved in a common misfortune. But if the Denomi- 
nationalists of the olden time were remiss, what are we to say 
of the ancestry of those who now rail so rabidly against 
them? What did they do for education? What mark 
have they made on the page of history? Let them 
point to the monuments which they raised to the muses. 
Little as they think of what Denominationalists have done, 
had they but exerted themselves to the same extent as 
Wesleyans, Churchmen, and Catholics, there would have been 
no lack of school accommodation, and the ratepayers of Great 
Britain would have been saved an expenditure on Board Schools 
of some millions of pounds a year. 

Another effect of the strabismus from which these men are 
suffering is that the familiar argument of fost ergo propler has 
been assiduously applied to the case. The credit of the enormous 
strides undoubtedly made by education since the Board System 
was introduced in 1870, has been complacently taken to them- 
selves by the Securlarists, and the natural result is that they 
affect to look down with disdain on the Voluntary System as a 
relic of the dark ages, which the nineteenth century ought 
unhesitatingly to sweep away. The contrast no doubt is 
striking, but what is the true explanation of it? Was there 
of old a want of spirit and enterprise on the part of the 
managers? “The honest zeal which they [the clergy of the 
United Kingdom] displayed to promote the great object of 
universal education, is truly worthy of the pastors of the people 
and the teachers of a Gospel which was preached to the poor.” ! 

1 Report of the Select Committee on the Education of the Lower Orders. Parlia 


mentary Paper, 356, June 3, 1818. 
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Were the advantages of education unappreciated, or the cost 
of it begrudged? Thousands of founders rise indignant from 
their graves at the imputation. Was there a want of school 
accommodation? It was always in excess of the demand. And 
if in none of these directions we can find anything to account 
for apparent apathy and inertness in the educational system of 
our fathers, is there anything in the new system to account 
for activity? Nothing but what existed in the old. No very 
new principle has been introduced, and they now follow one 
method, they have the same syllabus of instruction, and they 
are subject to the same inspection. Therefore there is nothing 
peculiar to the Board System to account for the extraordinary 
success that has attended our educational efforts of late years. 
It has, however, delegated to it by Government a power in 
which all the virtue lies, the power, namely, of enforcing 
attendance. Here is the cause of the spread of education, at 
any rate to this extent that without it all accessory causes 
would have failed. You must catch your hare before your 
can cook it. The explanation, therefore, as well of the sluggish- 
ness of the past, as of the abnormal activity of the present, is 
to be sought for neither in any defect inherent in the Voluntary 
System, nor in any remissness on the part of those who directed 
it, nor yet in any special aptitude of the Board System, but 
in the fact that Government formerly neglected, and of late 
has woke up to its duty of seconding the efforts of private 
snterprise and zeal. To institute a fair comparison of the 
relative efficiency in this respect of the Board and Voluntary 
Systems, we must imagine this compelling power in abeyance. 
Then we shall have both Board and Voluntary Schools stripped 
of summonses, fines, distraints, imprisonments, in a word, of 
all the terrors of the law, but the Voluntary School still retain- 
ing the services of thousands of men, both parsons and priests, 
who make school management a duty, and discharge its respon- 
sibilities as a work of love, who devote their lives to the service 
of the poor, sympathizing with them in their hardships, and 
enjoying a love and confidence, and exerting an influence, which 
only disinterested self-sacrifice can inspire. What the result of 
this would be, and to which side the balance would incline, it 


needs no prophet to foretell. 

Another familiar argument which is used to justify the 
threatened usurpation of all educational power, is that the 
Board System opens a fair field and no favour in respect of 
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religion. It is assumed that if no specific doctrine is taught, 
nobody can have any right to complain. Let us try to bring out, 
in parabolic form, the full force of this plausible piece of reasoning. 
We will suppose the existence of a boarding-house at which 
some of the inmates take wine at dinner, some beer, and some 
stout. What would be thought of the mental condition of the 
proprictor, himself an ardent advocate of total abstinence, if he 
were to address the company as follows: Gentlemen and ladies, 
hitherto it has been the custom in this establishment for cach 
of you to take what you pleased to drink at table. I am now 
about to introduce a change in this particular, but I am anxious 
to be fair and equitable to all of you, and to leave no one any 
cause for jealousy or complaint. I have, therefore, given orders 
that in future one common beverage be handed round, it is 
what I take myself, namely, a wholesome and uncontaminated 
water. What, we ask, would be thought of such language? And 
would the inmates be considered very unreasonable if they replied 
that they didn’t exactly see it? Yet this is precisely analagous 
to what the Secularist says to us, and he pretends to be amazed 
at our raising any objection. He seems unable to understand 
that it is just as unfair and illiberal for him to force water upon 
us, as it would be for us to force our beer upon him, and that 
if it be a sin to cram religion down the throats of people who 
do not like it, it is at least equally sinful to deny it to those 
who do. There is no greater fallacy than that which underlies 
this make-believe theory of being the same to all. Denomi- 
nationalists see a distinction between the being educated and 
the being perhaps brimful of facts and processes. They are 
possessed of the idea that although a child were not only perfect 
in reading, writing, and arithmetic, but were also an adept 
in geography, domestic economy, and history, and had also 
gained a smattering of the sciences, he would not for all that 
necessarily be educated. They believe that these attainments 
by themselves would in many, if not in most cases, be positively 
injurious, and that to be really beneficial they must rest on a 
substratum of morality. They believe also that to talk of 
building up a code of morality without religion is to talk 
nonsense ; that a morality which is not founded on the first 
and greatest Commandment of loving God above all things, 
and all else for His sake, which is not, in other words, looped 
up to the supreme will of One who taketh thought for all 
men, must be founded on selfishness ; that under such a code 
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man’s motive for action must ever be, in its ultimate analysis, 
love of his own body; and that his aim in life, when traced 
through and past all his wordy and high-sounding professions, 
can be no higher than that which impels the beast of the field, 
namely, the nutrition and well-being, not of his soul, not of 
his mind, but of that in which these, according to the apostles 
of such morality, are mere phenomena, namely, his body. 
Finally, they believe that in such a code there would be nothing 
to hinder man from turning all his attainments in whatever 
direction he thought might most conduce to his own temporal 
pleasure or profit, however great an injustice he might thereby 
be guilty of towards the rest of the world. We are not con- 
cerned at present in proving that Denominationalists are right 
in believing all this. We only state, as a fact, that they do. 
Is it wonderful, therefore, that they should be dissatisfied with 
the offer of the Secularist ? The “education” which he speaks 
of is to them a maimed and truncated abortion, and his attempt 
to thrust it upon them is an unwarrantable interference with 
freedom of conscience. 

The Secularist will of course reply that we do him an 
injustice. That nothing is further from his intention than to 
force his views upon us. That, so far as he is concerned, we 
may cling for ever to our prejudices, only that we need not 
expect him to contribute much longer to the support of reli- 
gions with which he has no sympathy. This answer by its 
coolness seems to have deceived some even among ourselves. 
Let us therefore consider attentively what it amounts to. We 
Denominationalists have laid out enormous sums in building 
our own schools, furnishing them, and supplying them with 
staffs of teachers. Then we have been taxed to do the same 
for the Secularist. Having thus been set upon his legs, the 
first announcement which he makes is, that he will not subscribe 
any longer towards the support of our religions. Any longer ! 
Why, he is not doing it now. It is difficult at first to guess 
what he alludes to, but his meaning is that he objects to our 
being allowed to compete with him for certain prizes called 
Grants, which are voted by Parliament out of the national 
income, and by Government thrown open at present to all certi- 
fied schools. But what are these prizes offered for? Is it for 
religion, as he insinuates? Is the grant that 4e gets given for 
religion? And is not the grant that we receive awarded on 
precisely the same conditions, and for precisely the same thing ? 
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Should we get a penny less if we were to cease from teaching 
our children a creed ? The grant is given, as he knows perfectly 
well, for success in teaching reading, writing, and arithmetic. 
Religion has nothing in the world to do with it. We Denomi- 
nationalists have indeed some reason to complain, for in paying 
rates to build Board Schools we really are paying for the satis- 
faction of the Secularists’ “religious” views. But as for his 
grievance, it is wholly imaginary, not to say disingenuous, and 
it is the very effrontery of his insinuation that has sometimes 
screened its falseness from detection. If he had any sense of 
justice he would speak as follows. Those who do not believe in 
Secularism ought not to be obliged to build our Secularist 
Schools, or to support them. If a tax be levied upon the whole 
community, the whole community ought to reap the benefit of 
it. The school rates, therefore, instead of being handed over 
exclusively to us, ought to be distributed amongst all the certi- 
fied schools of the district in which they are levied. This is the 
kind of speech we have a right to expect from him now. But 
if he persists in reiterating his complaint we shall know that his 
is no mere theoretical objection to religion in the abstract, but 
a very practical antipathy to those who profess it, and conse- 
quently that he, while parading as the champion of freedom, is 
really an insidious, but very commonplace advocate of religious 
intolerance. 

Let us, however, now set the religious question aside alto- 
gether. Let us suppose the dispute about it to have been 
adjusted to the complete satisfaction of all parties concerned, 
and the advocates of the various educational systems to be 
working harmoniously together on parallel lines, having in view 
one common object, namely, the invention of the best possible 
educational machine ; and in the midst of this tranquillity let us 
consider the proposition of reducing all schools to one pattern, 
by handing them over to the State, and placing them under 
Board management. Would the change be a beneficial one 
for education ? Sad experience warns us of the caducous nature 
of all human institutions. They need frequent stimulants to 
keep them at work, and constant vigilance to prevent their 
falling out of gear, nor do educational systems form any excep- 
tion to the rule. The Board System, or, as we may now call it, 
the State System, is a creature of but yesterday. The vigour 
of youth is still throbbing in its limbs, and yet we already 
descry symptoms of that decadence to which all things sub- 
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lunary are obnoxious. We speak not of mistakes or errors, 
attributable to that wanton exuberance of spirits which charac- 
terizes the spring-tide of life, mistakes which we might hope to 
see rectified by experience and the prudence of maturer years ; 
but of vices inherent in the constitution, such as age can only 
tend to develope and intensify. To show that it is open to 
great abuses we need not go so far back as the closing by the 
Home Secretary of St. Paul’s Industrial Board School, for gross 
mismanagement. It is sufficient to turn to last year, when the 
London School Board issued a circular, by which we learn that 
it had been possible for their head teachers to sign requisitions 
for, and distribute, prizes which had never been merited, and to 
have carricd on this practice for a considerable time without 
being caught. And that it admits of such abuses being quietly 
hushed up by the managers is proved by the extremely lenient 
measure of justice dealt out to the culprits. The severest 
sentence amounted to what nautical assessors would term a 
suspension of certificate for twelve months, and this was inflicted 
in only one case. To the rest a pretty little moral sermon was 
preached, but preached privately to each one, to save them the 
pain of a public exposure, although in this way the innocent 
have been left to bear equally with the guilty the ignominy of 
untruthfulness and dishonesty—hard words, it is true, but they 
are not exactly ours ; their equivalents occur in the Board’s own 
Circular. 

We are not saying that such things could not possibly 
happen under the Voluntary System. When the advocates of 
the Voluntary System aspire to monopolize education, it 
will be time enough to inquire about that. The point we 
wish to make now is this, that under the State System, in 
the metropolis, under the very noses of the authorities, and 
while £30,000 a year was being swallowed up by the 
salaries of Inspectors, it was possible, for we are not told 
how many school teachers to carry on this organized fraud, for 
we are not told how many months or years before the managers 
found it out. This fact alone is enough to prove a general 
remissness on the part of responsible people, and a constitutional 
vice in the system such as warrants the gravest misgivings, and 
ought to deter every prudent person from making it the sole 
depository of all his educational hopes. Rival systems working 
side by side would afford mutual support in these matters. The 
vigilant eye which they would keep on each other would be a 
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guarantee for honesty in both. We shall perhaps be told that 
means will be found, as time goes on, to eliminate these abuses, 
or at least to reduce them toa minimum. but considering that 
the system is still, as we have said, in its first fervour, and in the 
vigour of youth, we are not sanguine about that. If these things 
can be done in the green wood, what may we not expect in the dry? 

Nevertheless, we are willing, for the sake of argument, to 
grant that it may be so. But even on that supposition the 
advocates of a State monopoly would not have established their 
claim. To do this they ought to demonstrate the superiority of 
their system over every other as an educational medium. But 
it has as yet shown no sign whatever of any special aptitude or 
power. It is true that the average percentage of passes for 
England and Wales is slightly higher in Board than in 
Voluntary Schools. Various causes combine to produce that 
effect. In the first place the Board Schools, though built 
especially for the needy, attract by their luxury the children of 
the well-to-do middle classes, who crush out the poor, and drive 
them into the comparatively deserted voluntary schools, to bring 
down their standard of efficiency by their lower intelligence, 
their irregular attendance, and the injurious effect of intercourse 
out of school hours with illiterate people at home. This argument 
has special force in the case of the Catholic schools, the children 
in which are almost uniformly of the poorest. Then, secondly, 
we must take account of the difference of expenditure, which is 
out of all proportion with the difference in the percentage of 
passes, the cost of each child under the Voluntary System being 
only £1 14s. 103¢d., while under the State System it runs up to 
an average of £2 Is. 3d. for maintenance alone, and, when all 
expenses are included, to £3 5s. 534d. a child. 

We need not, however, go on with this comparison. It would 
involve a study of statistics so multitudinous and so complicated 
that few would care to follow us, but fortunately it is quite 
unnecessary for our purpose. In order to form an opinion as to 
the relative rigidity of two kinds of iron it is not necessary to 
test all the iron of each kind. If fair samples of each are taken, 
and subjected to precisely the same strain under precisely the 
same conditions, we shall have in the result a satisfactory reply 
to the problem. And similarly, if we wish to compare two 
systems of education, we need only take an example of each 
working in identical circumstances. Wherever the two systems 
meet in this way, the superiority of one over the other, if there 
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be any, must appear. Let us, then, take an instance in point. 
We answer for its reality, but we must be excused from giving 
names. Ina certain town in one of the Midland counties there 
are three Board, or State, Schools. In the following table are 
given the percentage of passes, the cost per child, and the grant 
per child for each of the three. 


Percentage of Passes. Cost per child. Grant per child. 


Boys. Girls. ZS @ ££ a 
1st Board School 87 84 I 13 10% °o17 9 
2nd Board School 64 78 21 6% 015 1114 
3rd Board School none 62 2 6 2% OIL 9% 
Voluntary School 95 86 : 23 6 © 17 11% 


On the bottom line we have introduced a Voluntary School for 
the comparison which we are about to institute, but we wish first 
to make a few remarks on the State Schools alone. It will be 
noticed that in the percentages of passes there is a difference 
between the highest and the lowest of twenty-three for the boys 
and twenty-two for the girls. To what are we to attribute this? 
Is there anything to account for it in the situation of the 
schools? Not very much, for a radius of a quarter of a mile 
from the most central point among them would sweep over all 
four. Can it be caused by some inevitable inequality in the 
teaching power of masters and mistresses? No doubt this 
would count for something, but we submit that teachers who 
can produce no better result than sixty-two or sixty-four per 
cent. can hardly be men of average ability, and people entrusted 
with the spending of public funds would have no business to 
employ them. Well, perhaps the difference may be traced to 2a 
difference in the social status of the children. Certainly some 
allowance ought usually to be made on this score, but in this 
particular case, although there is this social inequality among 
the three State Schools, yet no argument can be founded on it, 
as will at once appear by comparing, as we now proceed to do, 
the State Schools with the Voluntary School. The children in 
this school are notoriously the poorest of all. The average 
attendance is about two hundred and fifty, and among their 
parents there are hardly a dozen who rank above labourers. 
They are in many cases badly lodged, fed wretchedly, and 
clothed in rags. Yet at the Inspection they beat the highest 
of the State Schools by eight per cent. We must not omit to 
mention also that they take the same number of extra subjects 
as the best State School, while the second and third State 
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Schools do not take any—they find the three R’s as much as 
they can conveniently manage. 

So far as we can sec, only one other plea can be _ in for 
the beaten side, namely, that the Voluntary School must be an 
exceptionally good one. This supposition might very fairly be 
disputed, for there are in the country many other Voluntary 
Schools equally, or even more, successful. But apart from this, 
while the plea might have some force if it were a case of school 
against school, it is very weak where there are three against one, 
and as an explanation of the inequality of the three State 
Schools among themselves it is of course absolutely worthless. 
Nor will it do to say that the case is an isolated one, and that 
a similar one might be found in which one State School beat 
three Voluntary Schools; for although that might betray a 
weakness in the Voluntary system, it would not prove that 
the State system was strong, and this is the point which the 
advocates of a State monopoly ought to make good. Here 
then we have the two systems subjected to a fair trial, under 
circumstances which, if not identical, lean to the advantage of 
the State; yet the result, not once only, but year by year, is 
practically the same, the Voluntary pressing hard on, or out- 
stripping the best State School, while the other two State 
Schools are wholly out of the race. Now we have seen that 
neither difference of social status, nor difference in the ability 
of teachers, nor difference of locality, will account for the 
anomaly. We are driven therefore to the conclusion ~ there 
must be something faulty in the system itself. It will be said 
perhaps that it is the management, and not the system, that 
is to blame. Precisely so. It is the management. But what 
difference does that make? It is the management that differ- 
entiates the systems, and therefore to blame the management 
is to blame the system. A very little study of the anatomy of 
provincial School Boards will suffice to give one a fairly accurate 
notion of the management to be expected from them. The 
seats on them, once coveted by people of position and education, 
are now often left to be scrambled for by adventurous and 
ambitious second-class tradesmen, about some of whom we 
have heard it disputed, and not settled, whether or no they 
could write their own names, and who may therefore, without 
much injustice, be considered as unfit to guide the educational 
chariot as they would be to command one of her Majesty's 


ironclads. These usually are the members who are most assi- 
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duous in attending the Board meetings. Their abler associates 
have something else to do, and make their appearance only on 
state occasions. Hence the chief part of the ordinary work is 
often left to the men least capable of executing it. Witha 
sagacity, however, which might hardly be expected of them, 
they practically confine themselves to reading the reports of 
visiting officers, listening to the excuses or prayers of parents, 
issuing attendance orders, directing the service of summonses, 
voting repairs and supplies, and accepting tenders. One we 
remember who never failed to turn up at quarter day, in good 
time to secure for himself the privilege of signing his name to 
all the cheques, which was all the more remarkable because no 
one could remember his ever having made out one of his own. 
But as for the other highly important half of their duty as 
managers and stewards of public moneys, which is to visit and 
inspect the schools, to take note of order and discipline, to point 
out mistakes which teachers may unwittingly fall into, to detect 
the many irregularities of which it is possible for them to be 
guilty—as for all this, to require it of them would be about as 
reasonable as asking them to work out a problem in the theory 
of projectiles, or to give a disquisition on the Rig-Veda. Boards 
having the education of the masses at heart indeed! Look at 
the bye-laws. When there are local industries in which it is 
profitable to employ young hands, or farms in the neighbour- 
hood that need the help of scarecrows, it will be found not 
uncommonly that the masters of those industries, and the 
owners of those farms, have seats on the Board, and that the 
bye-laws permit half time at the end of the 2nd Standard, and 
labour certificates at the end of the 4th, that is, to children of 
eight and ten years respectively. No wonder that the setting 
up of State Schools is a popular thing among a certain class. 
“Wheresoever the body shall be, there shall the eagles also be 
gathered together.” Self-immolation on Boards is not a very 
common virtue, or, to speak more in accordance with modern 
philosophy, not a very common folly, and when we see one 
member using his position to solicit the votes of his comrades 
in order to secure for himself a contract, a second returning the 
compliment, on the principle that one good turn deserves 
another, a third packing the mecting in order to have himself 
elected to the humble post of visiting officer at a salary of 
£40 a year; when we witness these doings we cannot help 
suspecting that tle intellectual elevation of the masses is hardly 
the object which Boards have most at heart. 
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Now we fancy we hear a watchful adversary whispering to 
us with a flavour of banter in his voice, “If it be thus with 
Boards, how comes it that they turn out such superior work ?” 
It is a fair question, and requires a clear answer. First let us 
see how much superior to the Voluntary Schools the State 
Schools really are. The following table supplies this informa- 
tion for England and Wales. 


Percentage of Passes for 1883—4. 











Voluntary. State. 
Reading ‘ . 89°14 ; ‘ 89°96 
Writing : . 82°03 : ‘ 84°61 
Arithmetic. . 2m ‘ : 81°23 
Totals . 248°68 ; , 255°80 
Percentages in the three 

subjects combined . . 82°89 , ‘ 85°26 

Difference in favour of State 
Schools ; ‘ ‘ , ; ‘ . 2°34 


The next point to note is the cost at which this result is 





obtained. 
Cost per child in average attendanc 
££ Ss d. 
State Schools ‘ 3 : - 3 5 5% 
Voluntary Schools : P . I 14 10% 
Difference in favour of Voluntary Schools  £2o 7 


We find, then, that to secure a superiority of a little over 
two per cent. in the passes, the State incurs nearly eighty-eight 
per cent. more in outlay. This can hardly be looked upon as 
a brilliant feat, and we do not begrudge School Boards any of 
the consolation they derive from it. But now to reply to the 
question that has been put to us. The superior work alluded 
to is not turned out by the managers at all. It can be attri- 
buted to them only in a very indirect way. It comes in reality 
from the severe competition carried on among teachers, and 
this competition is kept alive by the principle of paying on 
results. The managers, therefore, can be said to cause it only 
inasmuch as they leave the teachers practically uncontroiled, 
both in money matters, and still more in the pressure put upon 
children. It is by their permissive will only that success comes. 
Their efficacious will, as theologians would say, has nothing to 
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do with it. They are the cause of it, not by active interference, 
but by passiveness. And now let us in our turn put a question. 
Is this success an unmitigated good? Does it deserve to be 
called success? We are not alluding to the enormous outlay 
which it entails, but to the inducement offered to teachers by 
the State to overwork young brains in order to obtain it. This 
overwork, wherever it is found, whether in State Schools or 
Voluntary Schools, is the direct outcome of a principle which 
lies at the very foundation of the State System—the principle, 
that is, of paying by results.) We do not quarrel with the 
principle itself. Results must always form an important factor 
in calculating remuneration. But there ought to be in every 
well-devised educational scheme something analogous to the 
governor in a steam-engine, to prevent this principle from 
leading teachers to overtax the energies and abilities of their 
pupils, and in the State System this moderating power is 
wanting. We are not accusing the teachers. Their errors in 
this particular at any rate are rather their misfortune than their 
fault. The loud protest which they have already made shows 
that many among the more experienced are aware of the evil, 
and wish to avoid it. But an irresistible influence drives them 
on. Young rivals assail the labour before them with all the 
energy of youthful ambition ; the ready answers of the children 
at examination satisfy the Inspector that the work is not too 
heavy ; in his zeal he advises a slight increase; whatever the 
older and more prudent teacher may think, he must either 
advance with the rest or retire to the rear. And so the cruel 
machine moves on, like the car of Juggernaut, and all must 
move with it if they do not wish it to run over them. This is 
the process by which the boasted success has been attained, and 
therefore we for our part are inclined to think it is not an 
unmitigated good. We know, of course, that the existence of 
overwork is questioned or denied. If it were the suspected 
vivisection of a poodle that were brought before Parliament, 
the Home Secretary would forthwith enter into the spirit of 
the thing, the authorities at Scotland Yard would be communi- 
cated with, the papers would take it up, and the country would 
be convulsed like a poultry-yard on the laying of an egg, until 
honourable Members had been assured either that the report 
was groundless, or that outraged humanity had been avenged. 
But with the vivisection of children, to see how much they can 
endure, it is wholly otherwise. The advocates of a State mono- 
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poly in education pooh-pooh it, deride it, scout it, turn a deaf 
ear to it, do everything, in fact, to get rid of it. Of course they 
are supported by a wonderful array of authority, from the jaunty 
explanations of the Vice-President down to the last report of 
the youngest medical officer in his pay, or the letter of that 
Inspector who, in writing to the papers, let it out, very ungrate- 
fully we think, that the Department had actually continued to 
employ him professionally for twenty years, although in all that 
time he had not observed, among the thousands of children that 
passed through his hands, a single clear case of overwork. But 
why can’t they do as much for the children as for the poodle 
dog? Why are they so touchy about it? Why can’t they 
inquire into it? Until they do, we shall continue to believe 
that overpressure exists. 

But let us define what we mean by overpressure. Many 
disputes would be avoided if disputants would only begin by 
understanding each other. In order, therefore, not to waste 
time beating the air and bandying words, let us state first what 
we do not mean, and then what we do. By overpressure we do 
not mean “ keeping in,” or detaining children after school hours, 
as we believe is sometimes done where the staff is too weak to 
finish the work within the ordinary time. We have nothing to 
say in defence of such a practice; but it does not necessarily 
imply overpressure, because although the work lasts longer, yet 
the mental strain is proportionately less. What we do mean 
by overpressure is the keeping up this strain for too many hours, 
in the school by an effective staff, and out of school by the fear 
of punishment. It still remains for us to explain the meaning 
of “too many hours.” This will be seen in the following tables 
and supplementary remarks. 


Time Table for a few months after Inspection. 


Morning. Afternoon. Hours per day. 
Standards 1 to3 . gto12 . Lgotoggo . 6 
Standards 4to7 . gto12.15 . 1.30t04.45 . 6.30 


Time table for six months before Inspection. 


Morning. Afternoon. Hours per day. 
Standards r& 2 . gto12.30 . 1.15 to5 « fay 
Standards 3to7 . gto12.30 . 1.15 t0 5.20 . 7.35 





Besides the work done during these hours, add home lessons, 
for the Ist and 2nd Standards, two sums, and six lines of 
VOL, XXXIII, GG 
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writing, calculated to occupy half an hour. For the other 
Standards, enough to occupy an hour and a half, as follows : 

3rd Standard, two sums, and to write out the verbs, 
adjectives, and adverbs, from four pages of a reader. 

4th Standard, two sums and twelve “ words or meanings,” or 
two sums, and parse a sentence, and learn from five to ten lines 
of poetry by heart. 

5th, 6th, and 7th Standards, two sums; parse a sentence ; 
learn from five to ten lines of poetry by heart; lesson in 
domestic economy. 

Thus for half the year children from six to eight years old 
would be kept at head work for 734 hours a day, and children 
from eight to thirteen vears old, for 9 hours 5 minutes a day. 
During the same six months, as may be seen by the tables, they 
would have only 34 of an hour for dinner. We have been in 
their homes when they came running in breathless, to gobble it 
up and hurry back again, and in the evening little Maggie and 
Nellie showed the marks of the cane on their hands for being 
late. 

As for the pupil teachers, they would be at school from 7.30 
a.m. to 5.45 p.m., or even later. They would dine at the same 
time as the children, but they would only have some ten or 
fifteen minutes for that operation, having also to correct the 
children’s home-written lessons for their respective classes. 
When they reached their homes in the evening they would, of 
course, have to learn their own lessons as soon as tea was over, 
but after that they would be at liberty to recreate themselves till 
bed-time. Such is our definition of overpressure. The details 
are taken from real life, although the tables may never have 
been signed by H.M. Inspector, nor ever have been hung in 
any school-room. They were signed by the rod, and they hang 
with the tug of a fifty-six round the necks of hundreds of 
children. Need we add that the particular school alluded to 
took an “Excellent?” Those who do not believe in the 
existence of overwork, must now either deny the adequateness of 
the definition, or else admit that the case is proven. To us 
either alternative will be satisfactory. We might have drawn a 
touching picture of the gradual wasting away of little sufferers, 
their hours of delirium, their ravings about sums, and their early 
death, but what is the use of harrowing people’s feelings when 
the object in view may be gained quite as well by the use of the 
rule and plumb? Again we ask, Why refuse to do for children 
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what you do for poodle dogs? The above is not an isolated 
case. Why not make inquiries? Why, because the Vice- 
President cannot see any cause for complaint. Of course he 
can’t. It would be unreasonable to expect it of him. Did he 
not show his good will by engaging the talents of Dr. Crichton 
Brown, and, even then he could not do it. If he were to admit 
the existence of overpressure, he would next have to set about 
checking it, and this he could do only by means of efficient 
managers, or by withdrawing the prize that he dangles before 
teacher's eyes. But the first alternative is impossible, as we 
have seen already, and the second would be the murder of his 
hobby. 

A modern historian has written: “There is no more 
chance of a reaction against free trade in England than there is 
of a reaction against the rule of three.” And really when one 
looks back at the commercial marvels of the last fifty years, one 
can scarcely realize that it is only that length of time since men 
believed in protection. But are we so certain that there is no 
chance of a reaction? Monopolies at their best are bad, and 
they are nowhere worse than in education. Government may 
manage the post, and telegraphs, perhaps even railways, as well 
or better than private companies. It is, however, to be borne in 
mind that if in these matters anything were to go wrong, if there 
were any irregularity or remissness, a million throats would 
wake up the authorities to their duty. But schools have no such 
safeguard. Therefore we would advise those who seem bent on 
cramping, and ultimately strangling competition in school 
systems, to pause for a while. Voluntary Schools have clearly 
something to say for themselves, and anybody who inspected 
the work of the Christian Brothers, in the Health Exhibition, 
will be ready to allow that ‘ey have also something to show for 
themselves. Why then refuse them a hearing? If you are confident 
of the excellence of your system, why act invidiously ? You can 
afford to be generous. Why lay yourselves open to surmises 
and sinister comments? Why not throw down the glove to all 
competitors, on equal terms, and stop the mouths of mal- 
contents? Denominationalists are unfairly weighted. They 
must tax themselves to build schools for their own children ; 
they are taxed by the State to build schools for yours; for both 
these works they are taxed again, first by the sanitary autho- 
rities, and then by the guardians of the poor. Lastly they are 
taxed to keep schools going, but all the money goes to you. 
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Give us a chance on even ground. Monopolies are things of the 
past ; they are out of joint with the century in which we live. 
This is an age of exhibitions, when all the world may compete in 
open market, and he gets the prize medal who exhibits the best 
fabric, be he Jew or be he Gentile. As to religion, it is not to be 
mentioned on either side. What has religion to do with boats, 
or fishing-nets, or drain-traps, or short-horns? Neither ought it 
to have anything to do with the verdict which is to be passed on 
the produce of our schools. 

Shall we be heard ? That depends on the answer to another 
question, Is our liberalism to be of the good old honest English 
type, that enjoyed a stand-up fight on even ground, or is it to be 
that of Paris mobs and Aston Park? 

JAMES F, SPLAINE, S.J. 





























The Tercentenary of a True Reformer. 


THE active, enterprising spirit of the Northern races gives them 
a taste for practice rather than for speculation. They are more 
attracted to the holiness which is displayed in active works of 
mercy than in that which finds its ideal in a life of pure con- 
templation. They can understand the missioner, though the 
mystic is not to their liking. They cannot comprehend how 
any one can seek a life of retirement as the best means of 
serving God, when the harvest is so great and the labourers so 
few. They forget that he who prays in secret is no less a 
labourer than he whose work is an unceasing round of external 
activity, and far more so if the active work mar interior recol- 
lection. 

The Church of God, among its catalogue of Saints, finds men 
who satisfy every ideal and are suited to every taste. Tor the 
lovers of speculation she has her contemplatives, for the admirers 
of external activity she has her zealous missionaries and apostles. 
Not that external activity is ever divorced in the Saints from 
the contemplative spirit. Those who toiled most assiduously 
by day and night still found time for long hours of prayer, and 
when some break in their labours gave them a few days of 
repose, they showed their internal spirit by taking up as by 
a natural instinct the life of solitude and contemplation. Even 
amid their continual round of labours they made, like St. Cathe- 
rine of Sienna, a cell in their heart whither they retired in spirit 
from the world’s bustle to the remembrance of their God, and 
each exercise of zeal for others was at the same time an act of 
the love of God. 

Such a Saint was St. Charles Borromeo, whose tercentenary 
has just stirred up our memories of him; a Saint of untiring 
activity, of indefatigable zeal, of self-sacrificing labours such as 
all must admire; yet at the same time a Saint whose activity 
was but the external impression of the love of God burning 
intensely in his heart. 
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The activity of St. Charles was compelled, by the cir- 
cumstances in which he lived, to take a shape which is an 


additional 
nations. 


recommendation to it in the eyes of Northern 
Somehow, it flatters the inborn self-love of most 


ordinary mortals, if they think it is their duty to set other 
people right. The reformation of abuses is in particular 
regarded by Englishmen especially as their birthright. Mis- 
government in Sicily, atrocities in Bulgaria, bigotry in Spain, 
nothing comes amiss to their reforming spirit. Now St. Charles 
was a true Reformer. In him their admiration has a legiti- 
mate object. In him they have a fit occasion of indulging that 
irrepressible love of reformers which, in lack of other material, 
fixes itself on some of the most abominable scoundrels who 
have ever cursed the world. When men worship an unscrupu- 
lous, mercenary, disobedient apostate like Wiclif, who among 
his other maxims of piety laid down that God ought to obey 


the devil ; 


and a coarse, sensual, foul-mouthed, licentious beast 


like Martin Luther, it is time that they should have an oppor- 
tunity of seeing that there can be a true as well as a false 
Reformer-—a Saint of God cleansing the world of sin by the 
fire of Divine love, as well as a doubly-dyed miscreant pro- 
fessing to wash away abuses by pouring in a filthy stream of 
abominations far worse than the evils they were supposed to 


cure. 


St. Charles was indeed a model Reformer, though we almost 
hesitate to apply to him a name which has acquired so ill an 
odour by reason of those who have usurped it. In him we see 
the infallible marks of one animated by the Spirit of God in 
his reforming labours, just as we see in Luther and Wiclif and 
Calvin the unmistakeable signs of the spirit of Antichrist. It is 
worth while, especially in these days of centenaries, to notice one 
or two of the differentiating characteristics which distinguish 
the true Reformer from the false, the angel of light from the 
angel of darkness. The first and most obvious is that the true 
Reformer works on the lines of obedience and submission. He 
acts as a part of that divinely-guided system in which he has 
his own proper place. He simply carries out the laws of the 
Church and enforces her spirit. As a modern instance, we 
venture to adduce the Tractarian movement in its earlier days. 
Its leaders were schismatics, heretics, aliens to the Church of 
God. Yet they were Reformers in the true sense. They acted in 


a spirit of almost touching loyalty to their chiefs ; they simply 
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took the system in which they lived, and sought to work it as in 
their eyes it ought to be worked. Of course they soon found that 
it was an impossible attempt, that the system was illogical and 
rotten to the core, and those to whom they looked for guidance 
were blind leaders of the blind. When they made this dis- 
covery their loyalty never once wavered. They did not come 
forward as amateur reformers of Anglicanism; they simply 
looked about for an authority to which it was possible to be 
loyal. They quitted the city of confusion and the home of 
strife for the city of perfect order and the home of peace. They 
did not throw off their allegiance, they transferred it. 

This loyalty to existing authority, quite independently of the 
personal character of him who was invested with it, was remark- 
able in St. Charles. All his work was done in the true spirit 
of submission. His reverence for the Holy See was exhibited in 
his every relation with Rome. In spite of vexatious delays in 
matters of business, he was never once heard to complain either 
of the Pope himself or of any of the officials of the Roman 
Court. He would kiss all Papal briefs when they came to him, 
and he extended his veneration to his fellow Cardinals and to 
all Bishops, whom he treated with every possible honour, as 
well as to ordinary ecclesiastics, always remaining standing 
when he gave audience to a priest. It was through his influence 
that the Council of Trent brought its labours to a successful 
issue. He studied its decrees most minutely, and the Catechism 
of the Council was owing to him. He obeyed its every in- 
junction and recommendation with the most perfect exactitude, 
and the reform of his diocese was simply the carrying out of its 
decrees. For a man of his administrative genius all this must 
have been naturally difficult. Genius is impatient of rules, and 
zeal is prone to overleap barriers. But when the Spirit of God 
inspires genius and is the source of zeal, they become like the 
well-trained steed in the hands of its driver, instead of kicking 
against the traces like unbroken colts. 

What made this easy to St. Charles was the fact that his 
reforms began at home. He reformed himself before attempting 
to reform others. The Decrees of the Council of Trent had a 
very noticeable effect in spurring him on to fresh sanctity. When 
he settled in Milan he resolved (says his biographer), in the 
first place, to attend to his own soul, by walking in the way of 
perfection and holy living, as an obligation to which he was 
bound by his episcopal character. He would beg his friends 
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to tell him of his faults and failings. Foreign prelates and the 
priests of his own household were alike enlisted in this charitable 
service. A still greater proof of his humility was that he was 
most grateful to any one who volunteered a disparaging remark. 
He would not allow his name to appear in any of the volumes 
that he published containing his councils and the Acts of the 
Church of Milan. When some nuns, whose convent needed 
reform, refused to let him enter, and placed themselves in the 
doorway with rude gestures and violent remarks, he quietly 
went home without a word of anger or remonstrance, leaving 
them to repent, as they very speedily did, of insulting one who 
showed such meekness and charity. On himself he never spent 
any money beyond what was requisite for bare necessaries. 
What was said of him by Father Panigarola in his funeral 
sermon was literally true: “ He took from his wealth only what 
a dog has from his master—bread, water, and straw.” His 
clothes were so worn and threadbare, that when one of his 
household presented a garment belonging to the Cardinal to a 
beggar, the man refused it and complained to him that his 
servants had cheated him. He rejoiced in all the bodily dis- 
comforts which most men carefully avoid. He would never 
go near the fire on the coldest days, or wear gloves, even though 
his bleeding hands were covered with wounds from the cold. 
During the time of the plague he walked in the procession 
barefoot, though the blood would flow from his feet as he 
trod the ice-bound streets. All this, moreover, was the 
penance of one in whose life it is difficult to find any stains 
to be washed away. When quite a child he would retreat 
during his playtime to the oratory in his father’s castle at Arona, 
and spend in prayer the hours which his companions spent in 
amusement. In that dissolute age, even the members of his 
household conspired to tempt the chastity of his stainless youth, 
but from every such attempt he fled as one whom men are 
striving to thrust over a precipice. His purity shone in his 
countenance, and the very sight of him was the means of putting 
into the hearts of many the desire to consecrate themselves to 
God by the vows of the priesthood or of religious life. 

But we are not writing the Life of the Saint. We are merely 
seeking to point the marks and signs of the true Reformer in 
the Church of God. Charles having begun by reforming himself, 
or rather by exhibiting in his own person a brilliant example of 
those apostolic virtues, which constituted his episcopate not 
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only a state of perfection but a model of perfection, so far as 
man can attain to it, to the whole Christian world, turned in 
the next place from himself to his household. He dismissed the 
greater part of the officers and lay persons who had hitherto 
surrounded the Archbishop, and substituted for them a company 
of ecclesiastics. These were in all about a hundred in number, 
and were selected with the greatest care. He had a crowd of 
applications, partly from those who had a personal devotion to 
himself, partly from the repute of his sanctity and talent for 
administration. Out of the applicants he chose, as far as 
possible, men of learning and holiness, and subjected them 
before their reception to a careful scrutiny and to some sort of 
trial of their fitness for admission. Sometimes he would set 
them to make the spiritual exercises, sometimes to do some 
rather laborious literary work ; sometimes he would keep them 
waiting day after day, to try their patience. The household he 
thus formed was conducted after the manner of a Religious 
house. All priests were bound to say Mass every day and to 
confess once a week at least. The Divine Office was said in 
common. During meals some spiritual book was read aloud. 
All had to make a daily meditation, the points of which were 
read on the previous evening before retiring to rest. After 
dinner a short visit was made to the chapel, and on Fridays all 
had to fast and take the discipline. Yet he treated all around 
him with the greatest kindness and liberality. They had good 
salaries, and in time of sickness the Saint himself would see 
that they had all their wants supplied. Happy indeed was the 
household of such a master! In spite of all the strictness that 
was enforced, it was a scene of continued peace and cheerfulness. 
It was a centre of usefulness, whose influence was felt to the 
very ends of the diocese. It was, moreover, a training-school 
for distinguished prelates: more than twenty priests who had 
been members of St. Charles’ household were elected to sees in 
various countries of Europe. 

From his own private household he next turned to the city 
of Milan. For more than eighty years Milan had not hada 
resident Archbishop. Ecclesiastical discipline had consequently 
fallen into a most miserable condition, and the priesthood had 
become a bye-word for careless and sinful living. St. Charles 
saw at once that it was a hopeless task to attempt to reform 
the laity until the clergy had regained something at least of that 
more perfect life which Christ our Lord demands in the priests 
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of His Church. For though the priesthood is not a state of 
perfection in the same sense in which the phrase is applicable 
to the religious orders, yet there is a certain sense in which by 
reason of the excellence of their ministry, priests may be said 
to be in a state of perfection, at least in an initial and incipient 
manner (zchoative). They are bound to a more holy and 
perfect life than ordinary men. Greater virtue is required of 
them, and a higher standard, since the office they hold is of all 
offices the highest, in that it consecrates them to offer to the 
Eternal Father His own Beloved Son. The perils, too, attach- 
ing to their office are greater, and God gives them greater graces 
to meet them. Their vow of chastity is essentially a counsel of 
perfection, but this does not belong to the priesthood as such, 
though invariably united to it in the Western Church. Their 
perfection is, in the language of theology, “a perfection to be 
exercised,” not “a perfection to be acquired,” that is to say, they 
do not receive in virtue of their state the means of acquiring 
personal perfection through that state, but only of practising 
perfection towards others. The priesthood supposes perfection 
in the sense in which we have described it, as a previous disposi- 
tion in him who receives it ; it does not of itself point on, as does 
the religious life, to an unlimited vista of ever-increasing graces 
to be conferred on those who live in it, in virtue of their state of 
life, but it requires a personal perfection and the performance 
of certain works of perfection... Hence, as Cardinal Manning 
observes in his Preface to St. Charles’ Life, “the decline of the 
priesthood is the ruin of the world, for the priesthood is the 
light of the world and the salt of the earth.” ? 

Accordingly, St. Charles’ first object in Milan was the reform 
of the clergy. The need of reform amongst them can scarcely 
be overstated. Their lives and manners were as scandalous as 
can be conceived. They wore the secular dress, carried arms 
publicly, and lived in many cases in open and habitual sin. 
Their ignorance was as great as their morals were corrupt. 
Some priests never went to confession, fancying they were 
excused because they heard the confessions of others. Some 
did not know how to administer the sacraments. Reserved cases 
and censures they had never heard of. Their lives were such 

1 **Quapropter censeo sacerdotes ex vi sui ordinis habere statum altiorem et 
sanctiorem qui ab eis nonnulla opera perfectionis requirit, ratione cujus obligationis 
merito dici possunt esse aliquo modo, saltem inchoative, in statu perfectionis” (Suarez, 


De Statu Religionis, 1.17, 4). 
2 Preface to Giussano’s Life of St. Charles, p. xii. 
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that it had become a common saying in Milan, “If you want 
to go to Hell, become a priest.” 

St. Charles saw with his eagle glance the true remedy for 
this evil. The only hope of a thorough change was a steady 
supply of well-trained priests. Three Seminaries he therefore 
established in the city, carrying out the injunction of the Council 
of Trent in all the details of his management. Wherever he 
could find pious and suitable subjects who showed promise of 
a holy life and evinced a vocation to the priesthood, he spared 
no pains to give them an opportunity of following the Divine 
call. Rich or poor he received alike, or, rather, he preferred 
the poor for choice, following that wise recommendation of the 
Council of Trent, that a majority of the clergy should be taken 
from the ranks of the people. In the remote villages of the 
Alps, in the schools and streets of the city of Milan, in the 
humblest homes, among artisans and menials, as well as among 
the cultivated and the educated, he sought for labourers in his 
Master’s vineyard. He paid the recently established Society of 
Jesus the high compliment of placing under their care his 
Seminaries during the first few years of their existence, until 
a sufficient number of his own Oblates had been trained to 
carry on their work in the same spirit of devotion. All through 
his life St. Charles showed a very high esteem of the religious 
orders. “No man,” says Cardinal Manning, “more honoured 
and loved the sons of St. Dominic, among whom he lived in 
Rome, and of St. Francis, who were his companions in Milan, 
and all regular orders as such.”* He recognized in them what 
the Church intended them to be, a support and willing instru- 
ment at the service of the Episcopate, separated, indeed, from 
individual members of it by reason of their immediate and direct 
dependence on the Efiscopus Episcoporum, and therefore exempt 
as regulars from local jurisdiction, yet at the same time very 
closely united to the bishop of the diocese where they dwell 
by reason of their greater facilities, as religious, for coming to 
his assistance with their auxiliary squadron of light-armed 
troops, and of aiding him to renew the spirit of fervour where 
it has declined among the ordinary pastors of the universal 
flock, or where these latter need their help to cope with the 
corruptions and vices prevalent among the laity. 

In 1563, St. Charles induced the Jesuits to found a College 
in Milan, and six years later, their church being no longer able 
to contain the crowds which frequented it, he rebuilt it from 
3 bid. p. xiv. 
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its foundations on a scale which rendered it one of the most 
considerable churches of his diocese. He had also a high 
opinion of the Theatines, and in 1570, brought fourteen of them 
into Milan, and supported them until they had taken root there, 
and were sufficiently supplied by the alms of the faithful. Ten 
years afterwards he introduced into Switzerland both Capuchins 
and Jesuits, assisting the former in establishing themselves at 
Altorf, and the latter to found Colleges at Lucerne and 
Fribourg. 

But he knew well enough that it was not enough to reform 
the clergy, or train up zealous priests, or to avail himself of the 
aid of the religious orders, unless he himself personally and in 
detail made inspection of his diocese. Accordingly he visited 
the whole of it twice every year. Every church, chapel, convent, 
oratory, hospital, was brought under the eye of the zealous 
pastor. Many of the schools he himself examined to ensure 
the careful training of youth in the principles of the faith. This 
visitation was indeed an apostolic one. No luxurious and well- 
appointed chariot carried him from place to place, no lordly 
retinue attended the Cardinal on his visits to his scattered flock. 
We will let his biographer speak for himself— 

His journeyings in making these inspections were most fatiguing, 
his way often lying across rocky passes and steep mountains, up which 
he might be seen toiling, staff in hand, alternately frozen with the cold 
or exhausted by heat. In most places the path was impracticable to 
horses, and he was obliged, therefore, to travel many a mile on foot 
like a simple mountaineer. Often in his humility and charity he would 
insist on relieving his companions of the heaviest portion of the 
baggage, and we have also on record that when the path lay across 
a craggy rock or beside a precipice so steep that the natives themselves 
were accustomed to preserve their feet from slipping by iron spikes on 
their shoes, St. Charles, in the ardour of his zeal, would hasten on, 
supporting himself with his hands on the ground—on all fours, as the 
saying is.* 


Yet he did not neglect the dignity of ceremonial befitting his 
high office, and necessary to impress upon the common people 
the honour due to a prince of the Church. On his arrival in a 
town, a procession conducted him to the church, where he spent 
some time in prayer. During the visitation he would invariably 
preach to the people, having previously inquired of the parish 
priest the state of the parish, what evils or vices were most 


+ Giussano’s Life of St. Charles Borromeo, vol. i. p. 132. 
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prevalent, in order that he might strike home in his exhortation 
to the people. During his visitation of Switzerland as Apostolic 
Visitor in 1583, he pursued the same policy of unwearied per- 
sonal labour and self-sacrifice. With three apostolic men as his 
assistants he took up his residence at Roveredo in the Mesolcina 
Valley, and there by sermons, by instructions, by unwearied 
almsgiving, by personal mortifications which seem almost 
impossible considering the toilsome and anxious work on which 
he was engaged, he did much to save southern and eastern 
Switzerland from the yoke of heresy. 

Such a Reformer as St. Charles was not likely to escape that 
continual persecution by which the world bears its unwilling 
testimony to the apostolic labours of the servants of God, and 
stamps them with the honoured mark of its hatred and oppo- 
sition. In 1567, when he began to enforce his authority in the 
city of Milan, he was accused of personal ambition and a design 
of making himself master of the city. When he attempted to 
carry out his visitation of the Church of La Scala, the canons 
shut the door in his face, driving him away with threats of 
violence. His measures of Reform in the case of the Frati 
Humiliati involved him in a far more serious danger. Some of 
the leading men among them formed a conspiracy against his 
life, and they hired one, an ecclesiastic named Farina, to carry 
it out. The wretched man concealed himself in St. Charles’ 
oratory, and while the night prayers of his household were being 
sung, fired at him from a distance of some five or six paces. 
Two balls struck him—one did not even pierce his clothes, but 
fell harmlessly at his feet ; the other penetrated to the skin, but 
merely made a slight bruise. This wonderful escape was justly 
regarded as a miracle, and caused the greatest excitement in 
the city. 

To the end of his life misrepresentation and calumny 
pursued him. In 1578 some nuns, whom he had reformed, 
complained to Rome of his strictness, at the instigation of the 
Governor of Milan, who regarded him as encroaching on his 
jurisdiction. In 1582 the heretics of the Grison obtained a 
decree from the Government excluding him from their country, 
not to mention other contradictions which assailed him from all 
sides. But he could say with St. Paul, “I fear none of these 
things, neither do I count my life precious.”° He was always 
patient, courteous, undisturbed by the turmoil around him. 


5 Acts xx. 24. 
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When fired at by the assassin in his domestic chapel, he quietly 
motioned those present to keep their places and finish the 
prayers, although at the moment he thought he had been shot 
through the body. 

It is especially in the times of danger to himself and to his 
flock that the good shepherd who cares for his sheep is dis- 
cerned from the hireling who seeks his own. If St. Charles was 
unmoved in the midst of perils to himself, the calamities of 
those intrusted to his care touched him to the quick. The 
plague, which decimated Milan in 1576, moved his heart to the 
deepest pity. He himself went from house to house ministering 
to the dying, visited the pest-house outside the walls, supplied 
the hospital with provisions, stripped his house almost bare of 
furniture and drapery for the benefit of the inmates, and even 
sent his own bed thither for the use of the sufferers. Seeing 
some of the clergy of the town shrink from the danger of 
infection, he brought down additional priests from the Swiss 
valleys, and finding them insufficient, he turned to the Regulars, 
who joyfully came forward to this work of charity. As time 
went on and the pestilence spread, St. Charles gave orders for 
solemn processions to implore the mercy of God. The people 
were first assembled in the Cathedral, and he solemnly blessed 
ashes as in Lent and put them on the heads of all present. He 
himself walked in the procession, clad in penitential garb. 


Round his neck he bore a rope like the halter of a condemned 
criminal ; in his hand he bore a crucifix (preserved to this day in the 
sacristy of the Cathedral) on which he kept his eyes fixed throughout 
the whole of the way, like a malefactor led forth for execution (/did. 


vol. i. p. 392). 


An incident on the way showed the character of the devoted 
Archbishop : 


As he walked along with bare feet carrying a large crucifix in his 
hand, rapt in contemplation of the Passion of Jesus Christ, his foot 
caught in an iron grating, so that one of his nails was torn off to the 
quick. He would not, however, stop to apply any remedy, but bore 
the pain without flinching, and the roughness of the road. Every one 
was moved to compassion, but he showed no emotion save that of joy, 
that he was called to suffer for his flock. 

On the other days of the procession he appeared, still walking 
barefoot. Though he submitted to have the wound bound up on 
returning home after the procession, he removed the bandage after- 
wards, nor would he have it replaced till after the procession was over 
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When the surgeon came to dress it, and shuddered at the incision he 
had to make, the Saint himself never showed that he felt any pain 
(Zid. vol. i. p. 394). 


Such are a few scattered traits of St. Charles reforming 
work. We turn our eyes rather unwillingly from the Catholic 
to the heretical reformer. What a painful contrast does the 
apostate monk of Wittenberg present to the saintly Archbishop 
of Milan! In spite of the painfulness of the contrast, let us 
put them side by side, in order that we may see clearly in 
what lie the chief points of opposition between the true and 
the false Reformer. 

They had some things in common: unwearied activity of 
mind, great natural courage and determination, and an astonish- 
ing power of influencing those around them. They were both 
keenly alive to existing evils, and set to work to remedy them, 
but the one in God’s way, the other after the devil’s fashion. 

Luther began from self and ended with self. From first to 
last it was “I, Martin Luther.” St. Charles began and ended 
by a total forgetfulness of self. In him God took the place 
of self: what cared he what happened to himself, so long as 
his Lord was honoured and adored ? 

Luther commenced his work of reform by raising the 
standard of revolt against authority—not all at once, but 
at first under a show of submission, until he thought himself 
strong enough to throw off the mask and proclaim his apostasy. 
With the true instinct of the heretic, he was always most bitter 
against the Holy See. One of his Wittenberg theses was, 
“The Pope cannot remit any fault, except so far as he 
declares and approves its remission by God.”® A little later, 
when measures were begun against him, he says, “I do not 
know whether the Pope is Antichrist himself tr his apostle.”? 
When Leo the Tenth at length declared him a heretic, he called 
the Papal Bull Satanzssima Bulla. 

St. Charles commenced his reforms by insisting on the exact 
observance of the laws of the Council of Trent, by exhibiting in 
his own person a pattern of devotion to the Holy See and all 
things Papal, by referring all things to the decision of Rome, 
and accepting its decrees with the unquestioning obedience of 

® ** Papa non potest remittere ullam culpam nisi declarando et approbando a Deo 


remissam.” 
7 **Nescio an Papa sit Antichristus ipse aut Apostolus ejus” (De Wette, I. 239). 
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loyal affection. Luther, as his first step, wants to reform the 
whole system of the Church. No half measures for him, no 
limitation of his work to those intrusted to his own care. 
Everything is to be swept away. “If you do not from your 
very hearts renounce Popery you cannot save your souls,” is his 
language to the Wittenberg students. St. Charles begins the 
work of reform with himself, and ends it with that portion of 
the vineyard of the Lord that was intrusted to his care. Luther's 
reforms go hand in hand with moral turpitude and unclean 
living. St. Charles’ reforms derive their efficacy and power from 
the angelical purity of his holy life, from the spirit of morti- 
fication which breathed in his every act. Luther's frequent 
visitor was, on his own showing, the devil, who often came and 
mocked at him, and incited him to new reforms. St. Charles 
enjoyed continually sweet intercourse with God, and the Spirit 
of God guided him through his difficult and dangerous mission. 
Luther's foul language and brutal abuse of all his own oppo- 
nents disgusts even his admirers ; the winning words and gentle 
charity of St. Charles won the love even of his bitterest 
opponents. 

But, after all, the most reliable test of the character of a 
reformer is the results of his reform. Here the contrast between 
the true and the false shows itself most clearly. St. Charles 
even during his lifetime had the happiness of seeing the city of 
Milan transformed by means of his unwearied labours. It was 
not like the same city. Piety had taken the place of indiffer- 
ence, and a tone of high morality succeeded to the gross licence 
which had previously prevailed. The scandalous lives of the 
clergy had been exchanged for regular discipline and exemplary 
zeal. “The clergy,” says his biographer, “were so reformed 
that strangers thought that all the Milanese priests belonged to 
strict religious orders.” Thus the good shepherd already antici- 
pated, however faintly, the joy reserved in Heaven for those who 
bring back many to justice, and who reclaim the wandering 
sheep from the thorns and from the beasts of prey. Although 
he was only forty-seven years old when he died, he saw already 
rich fruit ripening to the harvest and knew that the delight he 
experienced at the sight was but the beginning of the happiness 
that would go on for ever augmenting as long as the world 
should last, at the sight of the long-lived seed of which he was 
the spiritual father. He saw, moreover, growing up around him 
a band of faithful pastors bound together by the rule which he 
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had himself tested in the experience of his own household. He 
knew that the Oblates who bear his name would carry the sweet 
odour of his virtues far beyond his diocese of Milan or his 
country of Italy, and would carry on the work of opposition 
to the spirit of heresy which he had begun with such signal 
success. Already the valleys of the Alps had been almost 
swept clear of the enemies of the Church, although they had at 
one time seemed likely to gain the mastery there. Already the 
salutary enactments of the Council of Trent had worked wonders 
in staying the progress of heresy and in abolishing the abuses 
which had to a great extent occasioned the success of the rebels. 
He knew that the reforming Council would enforce its reforms 
all over the world, and would show to all mankind how the 
spirit of the primitive Church still lived and flourished in the 
Church of the sixteenth century, although the sins of men, and 
especially the sins of princes, had done much to obscure it, and 
had dealt a heavy blow to religion throughout Europe. 

All this the true Reformer saw. What, on the other hand, 
was the sight that thrust itself before the eyes of the false 
Reformer? We will let him speak for himself, that our readers 
may know that we are not painting a fanciful or one-sided 
picture. We cannot quote the strongest expressions used by 
Luther respecting the condition brought about by his so-called 
Reformation, but the following will give the reader some idea 
of the character of a tree which could produce such fruits as 
these : 


Unfortunately [he says] it is our daily experience, that now under 
the Evangelium the people entertain greater and bitterer hatred and envy, 
and are worse with their avarice and money-grabbing than before under 
the Papacy. The more and the longer the Evangelium is preached, the 
worse things are getting. All boast that they are Christians, all are 
proud of their Christian liberty. Yet meantime they give way to 
concupiscence and turn to avarice, lust, pride, envy, &c. Nobody does 
his duty faithfully, nobody serves his neighbour in charity ; sometimes 
this makes me so impatient, that I often wish those hogs that trample 
the pearls under foot, were still under the tyranny of the Pope. For it 
is impossible that such Gomorrha people should be ruled in the peace of 
the Evangelium. If God had not shut my eyes, if I had foreseen these 
scandals, I would never have begun to preach the Evangelium. As 
everybody sees, the people are now more miserly, more merciless, more 
impure, more impudent, than before under the Papacy. A// vices, sins 
and infamies have become so common, that they are no longer reputed as 
such. The people feel they are free from the bonds and fetters of the 
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Pope, but now they want to get rid also of the Evangelium and of all 
the laws of God. The youth are insolent and wild and refuse 
‘obedience, the old people are full of avarice, usury and many other sins 
that cannot even be named. After the Pope’s tyranny and kingdom has 
come to an end, everybody despises the pure and saving doctrine, 
people become simply beasts and brutes. Everybody thinks that Christian 
liberty and licentiousness of the flesh are one and the same thing, as if 
now everybody was allowed to do what he likes. Townsfolk and 
peasants, men and women, children and servants, princes, magistrates 
and subjects, a// are going to the devil. 


Our readers must forgive us this extract, but it is necessary 
for their full appreciation of the contrast between the effects of 
a true and a false Reform. Side by side with this witness of 
Luther to the results of his own work, we cannot do better than 
set the following testimony the change wrought in Milan by the 
Saint even within the short space of his own lifetime: 

Thus, at the time of his death, out of the wilderness of the diocese 
and province of Milan, heretofore full of abuses, corruptions, and sins, 
he had made a spiritual garden, and had brought it to such perfection, 
that Cardinal Paleotto called it a “heavenly Jerusalem” in a sermon 
preached at San Nazaro in Broglio in the year 1582, when administering 
Confirmation. “QO Milan,” he said, “I know not what to say of thee, 
for when I consider thy holy works and thy devotion, I seem to behold 
another Jerusalem, thanks to the toils and labours of thy good Pastor.”§ 


We will not attempt to carry the contrast into the world 
unseen. We will only remark that as it is one of the worst 
elements in the agony of the damned that their torments con- 
tinually increase as fresh souls are dragged down to Hell. by 
their sin, so it is one of the sweetest of the accidental joys of the 
saints in Heaven, that their happiness is unceasingly augmented 
by the long line of those whom their good works have earned 
the grace of eternal life. It is not for us to pronounce the 
former to be Luther’s doom, but we know with absolute and irre- 
fragable certainty that St. Charles shares in Heaven with his 
Divine Lord the joy of redeeming countless souls by his work. 


7 Verres’ Luther, pp. 300, 301. 
8 Giussano’s Life of St. Charles Borromeo, vol. ii. p. 374. 


























Sketches of African Life in British Guiana. 
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PART THE SECOND. 
WE described in our last number an African house in British 
Guiana, and its various appurtenances.. We must now say a 
little more about its inmates. On your exit from the house 
you may turn to the right or left as best you please: on 
the left you see a dark policeman coming, delighted if he could 
only take you up for thinking, as he fancies, you would like to 
knock him down. The said policeman is a bit of a tyrant when 
he gets a chance. He looks very savage at times, and hates all 
boys, and often has some poor weak girl imprisoned for a month 
for having assaulted and severely beaten him in the quiet dis- 
charge of his duty. However, we shall not trouble the “ officer,” 
as he is called, or, like him, look daggers at the boy, as if, poor 
fellow, his pockets were ever filled with stolen fruit. We will 
make friends with Africa’s younger son and accompany him to 
school, speak kindly to him, study his manner, and find out all 
about him, and hear what he has to say for himself. For in 
truth there is much to be said in favour of the lad. 

Poor little fellow, formed of the same clay as his distant 
European cousins, though much browned or blackened in the 
baking, as facetious or wicked people might put it. He 
possesses a little round head of his own, with a bright, intelligent 
face to front it. His eyes are as black and brilliant as polished 
jet. His teeth are of the fairest Indian ivory. His hair is by 
nature exceedingly short, crisp and curly, or as learned men or 
book-making travellers would cali it, woolly. Picture-books of 
nursery renown often do great injustice to his nose and under- 
lip, cruelly flattening the one, or grossly increasing the tendency 
to protrude, or pouty thickness of the other. His little black 
feet wth yellowest brown soles (a fact that painters often forget 
or seldom know), are bare. Happy boy! without much covering 
upon his head, he delights in a ring upon his finger, if fortune 
favours him, be it made of beads or even beef-bone. He is not 
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shy, nor is he proud, ever ready to shake hands with the 
Governor, or Prince George, should they pass that way, or to 
return a nod or make a bow to any honourable member of the 
High Court of Policy, who might greet him with a smile, or in 
his mind wish to court his friendship. No, he is not proud, for 
he has actually been known to thank an old lady for throwing 
a penny in his way to keep him out of hers. His one gar- 
ment, or two garments, or three garments as the case may be, 
are scanty, not flowing, clean, however, and decent, at least, to 
do him full justice, were so on Sunday morning, but as the 
week wears on his garments wear out, and young Solomon 
becomes a sight not fit indeed for the Queen of Saba to come 
and see! For his clothes give evident signs that sundry judicious 
patches here and there, would prevent that too evident colour 
contrast of white and black between his sable skin and linen coat 
or other covering. A contrast it is true artists rejoice in, and tell 
us that if it adds not actual beauty, at least it gives force and 
character to the sketch. Be this as it may, and tastes are 
allowed to differ here, boys must be boys all the wide world 
over, and the little African children are no exception, and out 
here especially are under the ordinary delusion, of course, that 
clothes are made more to be /orz than worn. 

The poor mother does her little best, and works her needle 
right well, as close personal inspection doth fully prove, but poor 
woman, her best endeavours are of little purpose. Let loose 
from the thread-and-needle process and far from the maternal 
gaze, our little urchin is fast climbing up some rough-stemmed 
cocoa-nut tree, securing its heavy fruit, then quickly sliding down 
again, loosening every stitch of his slender clothing, so lately 
patched, or rending wide his poor body garment. 

Dear little fellow, let us love him for his liveliness. In due 
time and not without fear, all tattered and all torn, with bleeding 
toe and knees well chafed he returns to his mother who does not 
seem to love him just then, or for an hour's time to come, for 
sighing much, supperless, all sore, the boy is sent off to bed that 
night, and though he rises in the morning with marks of the 
tamarind rod, to him invisible, though perchance still painful, the 
young Solomon is not a sadder boy, much less a wiser or better 
one. And now a slight sketch of his scholastic course and his 
intellectual progress and development. 

The school-bell has sounded and off to school young 
Solomon goes, or of course at times shirks, and runs away as 
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boys of big nations do; however, to school as a rule he runs, 
swinging to and fro his light burden of damaged books, trying 
by an extra swing and knock to test the strength of some weak 
garden-paling, or the patience of some poor coolee who, with a 
piano on his head, cannot well run after him to avenge the insult. 
In the package of his books, first come his slate, all cracked of 
course, then the copy-book, containing some fair writing, but 
with the usual percentage of boyish blots and blunders; and 
then the dog-eared reading-book, and last of all his catechism 
without its paper cover, all tightly held by a string or strap, or 
with his father’s last broken brace. 

In his pocket, mixed up with dry crumbs and broken nut- 
shells, and in close company with a marble, a bladeless knife, a 
half-eaten mango (it would be cruel to say perhaps “stolen”), 
the usual inch and a quarter piece of slate-pencil will be found. 
While his books are all swinging from the one hand, the other 
hand is to him much better engaged in clenching tight a piece 
of sugar-cane some twelve inches long secured from a Portu- 
guese shop, in exchange for an empty bottle he has somehow or 
other managed to appropriate to himself. Vigorously with his 
white teeth he works away at his tough sugar, and merrily he 
trips along over the rough angular stones, all bare-footed, but 
never breaking one, much less bruising his little feet, and at 
length arrives at school, divides or hides his sugar-cane, fearing 
the counterpart less sweet, says “morning” to his master, opens 
his books, and betakes himself to study, and if possessed of 
moderate talent, works on successfully. He readily learns, nor is 
he, be it well observed, one whit more wanting in national talent 
and ability than our English country lad; indeed, to take the 
opinion of a school inspector of a life-long standing here and 
of undoubted talent and experience, it would seem as if for a 
time, up to twelve at least, the little West Indian or Creole 
African has rather the advantage over his fairer cousins in the 
East, but then it seems there follow two years or more of mental 
stagnation, and then things are somewhat clear again, though 
the African youth or young man does not as a rule exhibit much 
reasoning power or turn for logic, whatever powers in that line he 
may by chance possess. But with the school-lad we are dealing. 
Take him first at his sums, quick enough his figures find the 
right place on the slate, and as quickly are they added up, 
subtracted, multiplied, or turned into rule of three ; it is amusing 


to see a boy of near thirteen years of age with a sum in 
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proportion upon his slate, with all the marks of deep thought- 
fulness on his brow, now looking to the ceiling for inspiration, 
then looking scantily at the walls, as if he saw his answer written 
there, then staring at the floor, then working briskly on his slate. 
Then out and loudly shouted the answer comes, or he quietly 
hands up his slate to the teacher, when all is correctly worked 
and rightly done. 

Writing, too, he picks up fairly, and often forms for himself 
a first-rate hand useful for commercial purposes if ever he gets 
to business. But if he has a weak point—and we must own 
he has one—it is perceptible in his reading and pronunciation, 
but be it kindly remembered his disadvantages here are great 
and many, for in the first place he is not reading or speaking 
his own language, whatever that language may be, and secondly 
he is living and is mixed up with all tribes and nations and 
people. The English, the Portuguese, the East Indian, not to 
mention French Islanders, Dutch of the Talky-Talky language, 
and others of curious lingo, are all dinning into his ear. Eng- 
lish he hears from the Englishman, but very broken would- 
be English from almost every body else. But for all this the 
African is not tongue-tied or bashful in conversation. While he 
despises all monosyllabic words, he is a great hand at clearing 
the dictionary of the longest and biggest sounding words he 
can find therein, twisting his tongue curiously around them, 
and he feels an honest pride in delivering himself as fluently, 
he thinks, as a Manning, and as correctly as a Newman possibly 
could do! So much for the three R’s, though speaking does 
not begin with one. There remain yet two more. One is of 
vital importance and far more necessary than all the other R’s 
put together, but too sacred to mix up with these rough sketches. 
We allude to religion. The other R. is of painful import- 
ance, and most useful as giving impetus and encouragement 
to all the others and is mentioned even in Scripture, we mean the 
rod. Inthe matter of taking prizes and standing punishments 
our young hero is equal to the occasions, with cheerful face 
and sparkling eyes he receives his rewards, however trivial they 
may be, while, though no coward, with yells and howls, pitiful 
faces and pathetic appeal, he accepts his corporal chastisement, 
and with much marked profit too. For out in these parts our 
young Solomon has to remember with sadness, it may be, the 
saying of a wiser and greater Solomon than he in reference 
to the rod—for certain it is the rod is not spared here, but, on 
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the contrary, is held in high esteem by the master at school, 
and most carefully guarded by kind and loving parents at 
home.’ Nor is it likely during the present generation at least, 
or is it at all desirable out here, whatever be the foolish tendency 
elsewhere, that an implement of such high Scriptural antiquity, 
of ancient classic renown, and of such public utility as the rod 
—virga vulgaris !—should ever find its way into our local 
museums, glass covered, and on velvet, laid there to be neatly 
labelled and carefully catalogued as “Barbarous implement 
of bygone days, used by our savage forefathers, to instil learning 
into the school-boy and to secure order, obedience, and good 
manners at home!” 

The more ancient rods of corporal infliction were generally 
cut from the tamarind-tree, flourishing luxuriantly and provi- 
dentially in these parts, and corresponding in use though 
surpassing in beauty the well known dz7ch-tree of old England, 
while the acid pods of the tamarind-tree are eagerly sought after 
by boys. Its stinging switches whether used singly, or applied 
collectively like the birch, are equally disliked by them. 
“Fetch down the tamarind” is an expression not calculated to 
produce a smile in the youthful face, and generally results either 
in a loud cry for mercy, and a promise of instant reform, or a 
quick dash out of the door, and no sign of return till the storm 
seems quite blown over. 

Before dismissing young Africanus and his school attainments, 
a word about his musical acquirements. Musicians allow that he 
has a quick ear, and is an excellent timeist; he easily takes in an 
air, and as easily gives it out again; his voice is not always melo- 
dious, though a song sung in an African school-room is quite equal 
to, and as pleasing as, a song sung in an English school-room, 
and as a rule is sung in better time. He is fond of instrumental 
music too, has a decided devotion to the big drum, and if you 
try him with a penny wherewith to buy a tin flute or whistle, 
he will make himself supremely happy the whole day long and all 
other people within hearing perfectly miserable. Soon he will learn 
a few popular airs, and the town will relish them later, for when 
the great Emancipation Anniversary holiday comes around, 
then he will turn out with red cap, blue trowsers, and a coat of 
many colours to honour the occasion, link himself on to a 
street band, if bandmaster he be not, and then play to his 


1 It must be somewhat regretted that the black parents are at times much too 
severe with their younger children, and let their punishments often run into cruelty. 
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heart’s content, while ladies of sable hue will dance along the 
streets to his merry tunes. Now come his amusements. It 
may surprise many of our readers to know that tops, marbles, 
kites, &c., all have their appointed season here, as in the distant 
mother country. At one time a black boy’s pocket will be 
crammed with marbles, at another time tops and top-strings 
will be cropping out, or on a door-step you will find our boy 
busy with split pieces of slender cane, fashioning a hexagon kite 
of fair proportions, and turning out, on the whole, a better bit 
of handicraft than an English boy probably could do. He 
has pieces of bottle-glass beside him to fasten cleverly to his 
strings so as to cut away his adversary’s kite, and send it flying 
to the wind, for he is proficient in his art. Before referring 
to cricket, for he goes in for that too, we must notice another 
favourite game, the game of boat, indulged in by the more 
juvenile members of the community. When the tide has been 
very high, and the waters from the rain have well swollen the 
trenches, and the flood-gates in due time are opened, causing 
much rapid flow of muddy water, small boys place on the 
running stream thin sticks or little straws, call them boats, then 
back their speed with all their might and main against all 
competitors. A given mark, the passing of a bridge, is the 
winning point or goal. Then each in mad excitement speaks 
to his little boat, calls it encouraging names, or clasps his hands, 
shakes or rattles his fingers one against the other, works his 
feet and arms, and contorts every loose limb in his precious body, 
as if the winning of his boat was more than life and death to 
him, or as if his bright eternity depended on the race; and if 
it so happen, as generally it does, his straw or stick runs foul 
against some debris floating in the stream or turns aggravatingly 
to the land attracted by the shore, and mid tall grass and weeds 
remains a fixture there, you would indeed pity poor Neptune 
as you gaze upon his face in utter anguish and in sad despair. 
You would pity him, too true. Let the London Zimes write 
a leader or say what it will about the excitement on an Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race day at Putney, Hammersmith, and 
Kew, it bears no comparison to the little African’s boat-race 
or straw match, upon a rainy day in Demerara. 

Considering that the mid-day temperature of our clime 
stands at more than 100° in the open field, and that the bright 
year round, it must be a matter of surprise to many that the 
game of cricket should ever have gained a footing on the soil, 
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much more have found general favour here. Yet so it is, and 
that among all classes and all colours, rich or poor, young or old. 
The European residents have their evening games and their 
periodical matches, sending to London for the best of bats 
and balls and embellished mugs to honour each other with. 
They carry their emulation to the extent of writing polite letters 
to the West Indian Islands inviting their very best Eleven to 
come and play, beating them at times fearfully, but treating 
them always royally. So again those who have never seen an 
English Oval or perhaps have never heard of Lord’s, send also 
to the Barbaconne or somewhere else for choice balls, wickets, 
pads, and all the necessary cricket paraphernalia, and during 
the game have their scores posted up, and in the local 
newspapers all printed down, and sad for the Editor of that 
paper if he has laid a duck’s egg at the door of any one who 
has at least scored one. But we are trespassing on other 
fields when we should be playing with our black African boy, 
not running the risk of getting hits or hard raps from London 
balls. 

Our young African then must have his cricket game, because 
the white man has his. His scanty means, however, make him 
very independent of London balls and bats and wickets: an 
old paraffin tin all bruised and battered and just managing to 
stand, does excellent duty as both bales and wicket. The red 
leather ball resigns the honour to some old rags tightly twisted 
and fairly rounded, or at a great push an oblong mango-stone 
supplies its place. The bat of course is all in strict keeping, 
being often the butt-end of a leafless cocoa-nut branch, if per- 
chance a piece of wood has not been fashioned into the conven- 
tional, bat-like form, and surely, what more do you want? The 
noble and scientific game of cricket is carried on with evident 
satisfaction to the players, and immense amusement to the 
lookers on. It happens often the lively scene of action is close 
to a muddy trench into which the ball goes as often splashing 
in as not, but in goes the fielder too, enjoying his bath, securing 
the ball, and scarce wetting his clothes, for he has scarce any 
clothes to wet! There cannot, we confess, be much interest 
to solid and sober minds to hear of an honoured game like 
cricket, spoilt and turned into a mere caricature by the poor 
Africans in these Western parts, but the fact is significant, 
and helps to show, as there are many other things of the like 
nature helping to prove, that the African has an inordinate 
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love of imitation, and must do as the white man does, because 
he thinks it good and the proper thing to do. But who can 
quite blame here? The great fault however is, he overdoes it, 
and imitates without rhyme or reason, and is often led to copy 
the faults and follies of the white man, rather than imitate his 
more solid virtues, when these latter chance to manifest them- 
selves. Take for an example an uneducated African man, 
when his toilet is complete, and he is promenading on a Sunday 
evening all dressed in his Sunday’s best, and he will hit off 
to a T the polished gentleman or the well dressed London 
swell. 

No ordinary British labourer, or even common country 
actor, whatever his power of mimicry might be, could equal our 
African friend or approach his power of imitation when out for 
a gentle stroll on a fine Sunday afternoon. See him as he 
walks along, now showing his full fair height, then assuming 
a graceful and dignified bend, then all erect again, stopping and 
turning round on his high heel and fixing his dark critical eye 
upon some house in course of building (not really noticing the 
building at all), or with lips compressed viewing some slender 
tree from top to toe, as if he could not just then for his very 
life recall to memory its botanic name. See him on that sunny 
afternoon with all his carefully kept wardrobe spread over his 
broad and well built back and shoulders, in the one hand he holds 
tight clenched two white kid gloves, finger tips and wrist alone 
appearing, while in the other hand a cane is seen, now dangling 
from his fore-finger, then gently used to side away a dried leaf, 
a straw, a broken twig that lays upon his honoured foot-path. 

An eye-glass graces his dark black eye, fairly staggering the 
plebeian passer, if perchance he condescended to cast one look 
towards him, or patronize him by his most searching and most 
penetrating glance. And then the eye-gear falls down the 
length of its black silken thread, and dangles to and fro till soon 
required again to give extra expression to his jet black coun- 
tenance. 

His coat, paid for by shilling instalments, is of broad, shoddy 
cloth of the finest texture, and of the most fashionable cut ; it is 
surmounted with a velvet collar, and in the orthodox button-hole 
a tiny rose buds forth, supported by two green leaves neatly 
spread. His hat is of Paris silk, and the brim of extra Paris 
bend, all brushed with exquisite skill and care. 

His boots are as bright as his dark black eyes, and both (his 
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boots we mean!) are of patent polished leather. His slender 
necktie and stiff-starched collar rival the envied whiteness of his 
ivory teeth. A chain of massive metal hangs from his close- 
fitting waistcoat bearing at the one end a locket, brass nuggets, 
a watch-key, and the like, and nothing at the other, nor does he 
allow these envied treasures to be obscured by the lappets of his 
coat, and he encourages much this useless metal watch-key to 
tell the truest lie that layeth in its power to tell. 

Rings on his finger count from two to four, and then well 
dressed from top to toe and all things neatly fitting and some 
things partly paid for, the good man is supremely happy on that 
Sunday afternoon, in spite of the dull prospect of rolling barrels, 
digging trenches, or cutting cane on the Monday morning. Our 
description is an accurate one so far as it goes, but the class of 
which we are speaking is after all only a small fraction of the 
community. By way of smoothing down feathers if there should 
any of them ruffled be, let this thing be said to his credit, that he 
at least is not like the rest of his fellow-men, in that he works 
more than thrice in the week, puts by some money, and by his own 
honest toil makes a fashionable gentleman of himself, when occa- 
sion allows him to bring himself forward, as on our bright Sunday 
afternoon. Besides all this, he has advanced commerce in the 
town, bought many things and even paid for some, and has, 
as mentioned above, the power of doing what no awkward 
Englishman could do, viz., of taking off the Paris dandy or the 
London swell, while in heart and soul he is far more innocent, 
and much more pure-minded than European dawdlers. These 
last words of ours should, like charity, cover a multitude of sins 
in our description of him. His many days of industry make 
amends surely for one cool afternoon of childish vanity. 
However, in spite of the attempt at an amende honorable, we are 
bound to make our sketch more perfect even at the risk of 
having a little more honest amusement at his expense. His 
works, as imitative works, we have allowed to be perfect in their 
way, but his words are not equal to his works. There is much 
weakness there. If the language of his tongue was equal to the 
whiteness of his teeth, then there would be eloquence indeed ; 
but here he fails. He fails, however, not from the want of words, 
oh! no, but from the want of knowing where to put those words, 
and what those words do mean, and also how to pronounce the 
words he chooses, and thus unconsciously abuses, or with his 
British liberty alters, to suit his fancy. For when he speaks, 
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(and silence him if you can), it becomes a matter of wholesale 
robbery and downright murder, for old Sam Johnson and poor 
Walker are robbed of every long, or learned, or outlandish word 
they had with such care collected, while the Queen’s best 
English is murdered in cold blood without any pity, sorrow, or 
remorse. 

Nay, the beauty of it is that there exists not even a vague 
suspicion that such crimes are being committed, in fact, when a 
sentence has been produced made up of words as big as suet 
pieces in a plough-boy’s pudding, it is repeated over and over 
again, as .if equalling in sound and surpassing in sense any 
phrase ever uttered by the most eloquent man in the Imperial 
Parliament. 

It is amusing in the highest degree to be an unobserved 
witness, or better still a silent listener (for this manner of man 
likes to be heard), it is amusing to hear him ventilating his 
thoughts by conversing with his friend, say, on that bright 
Sunday afternoon when his clothes give an extra importance to 
his person, and add force and dignity to his words. Thus he 
accosts his friend while removing the cigar from his lips, and 
balancing it beautifully between thumb and finger: “Mr. John 
November (Jack he would not use even on a week-day, much 
less drop the Mr. or handle to the name), Mr. November, it gives 
you and me collectively controllable facility (for felicity) to 
encounter ourselves together this Sabbath evening and 
undertake unmistakeable friendship discourse together. I 
venture, Mr. November, to attribute to you and myself the 
fortunatus and convenient encounter to-day. Is Lucretia 
Alexandrina your daughter recovering the strength of her 
consequition (constitution!)” After a few more questions, all 
wrapped up in long and unintelligible words, our friend warns 
Mr. November not “to be late” on the morrow, but quickly ‘one 
time” perform the important commissions entrusted to zm, 
emphatically reminding him that “ prochristianization is the 
tief (thief) of time,” then with a self-satisfied smile he shakes 
hands with his companion and both depart in silence, our friend 
evidently feeling that his superiority shone out brilliantly in the 
last display of knowledge and of learning, as shown forth in that 
grand old proverb he had so distinctly uttered and so correctly 
delivered himself of. 

If our friend fails somewhat in his speech and uses his 
British liberty to the disadvantage of many a long latinized 
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word, so too he seems free and unfettered in his letter-writing, 
indulging at times in a delicious simplicity. For instance, a 
few months ago a poor black man writing to the Catholic Bishop 
of these parts upon matters no doubt of grave importance signed 
himself thus: “Your affectionate brother the grave-digger!” 
Poor fellow, seeing so much “dust to dust” made him take a 
Liberté of thinking of paternzté just then and egali¢é later on to 
be. 

But to return to the imitative genius of the African. While his 
imitation has or may have done him some little good, at times it 
has been productive of a great deal of harm, both moral and 
religious. Among other things the following may help to prove 
this. Let loose from slavery the marriage law lay for a time 
very light and loosely upon him, but when at length the beauty 
and moral necessity of true Christian marriage dawned upon 
him, and he was made to see that it was good for himself as 
well as for the white man, he determined that he too would 
marry. But seeing that when his fairer companions, or rather 
patrons, were going to be married, there was much adornment, 
fuss, and stir made, and loads of money spent, and thinking all 
that must be right, he would delay his bright wedding-day till 
he could make some stir and have some money thus to do the 
right thing, and as he would think, right well. 

If the white man had carriages and horses with flowers in the 
window and flunkeys at the door, he must have something very 
like it. If the white man’s bride had a dozen fair maidens all 
decked in silks and satins and bits of lace, circling about her, he 
too must have his fair share, all dressed in white and looking to 
English eyes much like unto photographic negatives. 

If for the one the bells must be rung and music sung, there 
must be ringing and singing for him too. If a huge cake like 
to the pictures of the Tower of Babel is made for the white 
man, he must have his cake all frosted and something like to a 
modern whited sepulchre in the East, though it cost him the 
value of his wages for a week. If champagne wine and cooling 
drinks are the things for others, he in duty bound must have the 
same expensive drink as they have had. In a word, he must have 
what his richer friends in another stage of life have, quite inde- 
pendently of his present means or future prospects, and if he 
cannot have such things at once, he must delay his wedding to 
the Greek Kalends, it may be, to the jeopardizing of his soul and 
to the scandal of others and to the grief of his pastor. While on 
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the other hand, if he does procure all the marriage things above 
mentioned, he probably will cripple his resources for many a long 
day, and before the marriage week is over will find the wolf not 
far distant from the door. Why can he not do it quietly and 
simply ? 

Tradition tells us how, once upon a time in days of yore, 
Jeremiah Bone claimed in marriage the bright black hand of 
Ida Brown, and longed to lead her to the altar, and when at 
length the blessed day did come, he led her all trembling to the 
rails, while his manly bosom was filled with honest pride. And 
when they had mutually exchanged each other or taken each 
other for better or for worse, through hailstorms of Indian rice, 
and showers of lovely petals, leaves and flowers, and the wild 
applause of the gazing multitude he brought her all tearful to 
the sumptuous wedding-feast. There all things went on well 
midst graceful smiles and happy words and speeches, kind, but 
unintelligible, while cooling drinks, choice wines, and cham- 
pagne, of the best, flowed like the mountain torrent. All 
cheerful was the sound that evening, and merry and late was 
the dance that night. But when the dull next morning came, 
and all friends had cleared away, clearing away with them every 
scrap of nutritious food, larder, cellar, pockets, purse (for the 
parson had taken the last farthing for his fee)—all, all were 
empty, and provokingly so. But Ida, the envied bride and heroine 
of our story, was equal to the sad occasion, the solemn words 
of the previous day no doubt tingling in her ears, “ For better or 
for worse.” So seeing all around her the empty champagne 
bottles standing against the wall like mocking ghosts, she waited 
and fasted till the sun went down, and then putting a shawl upon 
her head, she stole out and sold those bottles one by one, and 
bought bread that night for dismal Jeremiah’s supper! 

And now for another sketch and we have done. We have 
seen the good stout mother, her house and grounds, and 
Solomon the boy. We have strolled out and studied him at his 
lessons under the rod, and accompanied him at his games. The 
dandy man we have made the most of, and have pitied the fair 
Ida and hungry Jeremiah. Let us in conclusion have a look at 
little Africana. Bring her forward where she shows her 
forwardness a bit, or rather where a little weak point or so 
manifests itself. First in her favour we can say that as a young 
domestic being she is good, cheerful, and obedient, looks after 
her little black sister Blanche, plays with her doll, pats her 
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kitten, and can do a little crochet work besides; can grate 
cassava for the starch, peal the plantains, and fan thé fire or 
gather sticks to keep the pot a boiling. | Her mother, like poor 
mothers the wide world over, keeps her constantly from school, 
delighted somewhat that a festered toe or inflamed eye gives 
her fair excuse for keeping her at home. Hence the child’s 
learning on the whole is not extensive. She is also much 
employed in fetching water, cleaning the ware, and taking 
back the washing, but her great work is the catering for the 
house. In this she delights exceedingly. Her dress is always 
modest, and like her brother's coat, is clean on Sundays, 
She delights in beads around her neck of amber colour, and has 
a tiny ring upon her finger, her ears are pierced, and at times she 





wears a bracelet on her wrist, a present from her godmother. 
She wears her hair in a fashion hard to describe and hideous to 
behold, for what little wool nature has blessed her with her 
mother makes the most of, and by dint of painful pulling out, 
stretching, and tight twisting, forms little locks of a rat-tail 
length hanging about her head, or like young horns sticking up 
here and there and all about, numbering in all from six to eight. 
Her respected mother bears her woolly hair exactly in the same 
fashion, though of course on a larger scale, and both mother and 
princess rejoice in this droll, queer custom. From the name of 
the daughter by-the-bye we are not to suppose that she is of the 
royal blood descent, for the Africans are fond of big and 
aristocratic names and were much more so formerly, when for 
instance Wellington was not enough for the baptismal name, the 
handle Duke must be prefixed—Lord Nelson, Prince George, 
and so on, were the style of name they very much rejoiced in and 
insisted upon in days gone by. 

Young Princess, for we must return to her, wears often on 
her royal feet boots, not necessarily however and stockings, for 
these softer articles do please her much. While materfamilias 
is busy washing the clothes (and washing becomes quite a trade 
when both rich and poor mostly dress in white), while then the 
washing and starching (and starch in a vengeance they do), or 
ironing or hanging out is going on, young Princess with an 
empty calabash and a handful of money is sent scampering 
off to do the marketing. So, dancing away, as little girls will 
dance, often quite pretty in that performance, she finds herself 
after a word or so on the road with Miss Alexandrina Delphina 
Goodluck, of her own age and complexion, at the Portuguese 
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provision shop, where all things from a pearl shirt-button to a 
biscuit barrel can be bought, and here her royal highness 
becomes quite naughty, and all her gentle qualities disappear. 
She pushes forward on the greasy counter her empty calabash 
and at once cries out all breathless: “Gill* rice, gill salt-fish, gill 
pork, two gill plantain, gill Irish potato, gill sugar, two gill lard,” 
&c., and if Antonio the shop boy is not at his post at once and 
in quick attendance, the important orders are repeated again in 
two keys higher, for Miss Princess is master of the position and 
she knows it, she has money in her hand, good current coin of 
the realm, and within a stone’s throw, stands another Portuguese 
shop served by Manuel all smiling, and Antonio is painfully 
alive to all these facts and waits upon his disagreeable little 
customer without delay. So he begins to pour into the calabash 
the gill’s worth of rice, Princess watching every grain, as if 
counting them and ready to cry out not enough, then comes the 
plantain, two out of the four are tossed back again as not good 
enough, and the patient Antonio changes them for others nota 
bit bigger or better, then there is much contention about the 
pennyworth of salt-fish, the child turns it over and over again, 
smells it, sneers at it, and then pronounces it as too thin and 
cut too near the tail. This too the Job-like Portuguese adroitly 
changes, Princess not gaining by the transaction. The gill’s 
worth of Irish potatoes, which by-the-bye come from Bermuda, 
pass without a grumble, for Princess is not from the Emerald 
Isle and is not a good potato judge. 

Last of all there is much ado about a gill’s worth of salt- 
butter patted into a broken tea-cup. Princess makes a royal 
protest that it is not enough for the penny paid, stamps her soft 
black feet upon the hard floor, and insists upon having more. So 
the Portuguese with cucumber coolness takes it back, adds 
nothing to it but pats it into a different form, and then hands it 
back to the young lady, who by this time seems content that 
she had brought the shrewd Antonio to a sense of duty and 
uprightness. Business done and money paid, then follows 
“injury to insult,” for the child quite coolly asks a gift, using for 
the first time the word P/case, and says in a subdued voice, 
“Please Mr. Antonio Gensators give me a biscuit” and without a 
word, a round biscuit or part of one is handed to her, her own sweet 
perquisite to be. Wise Portuguese youth ! he knows his business 
well, and is a credit to his master. Then Princess goes tripping 


? Gill, a penny ; cent, halfpenny, but nothing for a cent is ever bought or sold. 
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home all happy with her biscuit and testifying to the sweetness 
of the sugar many times till she fears domestic trouble and has 
visions of the cane without the sugar. 

Poor little Princess, a handful of pennies had quite for the 
moment spoilt her and made her rude, let us forgive her. 
“Riches has ruined many,” and she poor child had nearly nine- 
pence in her hand. Our poor little catering-girl is trotted out 
just here as much to show the petty shop wants of the poorer 
class of African people as to exhibit the impertinence or 
manners of young Africana. 

And here we put down the pen and abruptly we shut up the 
sketch-book for the present, leaving untold for brevity’s sake 
many an ancient custom or curious saying illustrative of the 
character of our African friends, for where there is humour in a 
people there must be quaintness in their sayings and of course 
music in the sound. 

IGNATIUS SCOLES. 
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Lines to an Oak Tree standing above 
the Stile of a Churchyard. 





O stronc old tree, forgive these foolish words, 
Forgive me, too, for my presumption bold ; 

But I am young, and all things else are young 
Compared with thee, who art so wondrous old. 


Yet I would fain commemorate the time 
When as a child I watched thee reared on high, 
And thought I’d reach the heavens if I could climb 
To where thy leafy branches touched the sky. 


But years have come and gone, and now I stand 
Beneath thy shade upon this summer day ; 

All is unchanged, but now, alas! alas! 
The Heaven of childhood seems so far away. 


How many lovers resting on this stile 
Have told the tale which is for ever new, 

And vowed that love like theirs had never been, 
Nor ever hearts had beat as fond and true. 


And all the while thy branches sway and rose 
In the soft breezes wafted to and fro, 

Echoing the song, the mystic song first breathed 

In the bright vale of Eden long ago. 




















Lines to an Oak Tree. 


A few more years of joy, and then once more 
The twain have paused upon the lonely stile ; 
But one was passing to his resting-place, 


The other turns again to wait awhile. 


All this thou’st seen, old tree, and more beside, 
And yet thou art unchangeable as stone ; 

Thy leaves are now as green as in thy youth, 
Amid thy branches still the night winds moan. 


And what will be thine end?) How many years 
Wilt thou a watch and ward above us keep? 
O! wilt thou perish by the raging storm, 
Or the upheaving of the mighty deep ? 


I cannot tell—I only stand and gaze 
Upon thy gnarled form, O giant tree ; 

And shelter find beneath thy spreading leaves, 

For thou hast been a true old friend to me. 
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VIIL—TuHE CHEAP LITERATURE OF AMERICA. 

I AM not altogether surprised at the jaundiced view that Sir 
Lepel Griffin takes of all things American when I reflect on 
the strange contrasts and apparently unaccountable anomalies 
that the country and its people present to the eyes of the 
average Transatlantic visitor. America is at the same time 
so young and yet so old: so young in years, so young 
in its unexhausted vigour, so full of the enthusiasm and 
the energy of youth, yet at the same time it is so old in 
its practical and acute intelligence; so old in the civilization, 
and we fear we must add in the corruption and vice, of 
its large cities; so old in its system of government, which 
has from the first been of a kind towards which on the other 
side of the Atlantic men are fast drifting, though they are still 
far removed from its logical and historical completion. America 
is also so religious and yet so irreligious. One day in the 
crowded Catholic church the visitor plucks up heart, and thanks 
God for the glorious prospects to which the Church may look 
forward in the States, whatever may be its fate in Europe; the 
next he sees a very different sight in the still more crowded 
music-hall. Thousands of men and women applaud to the very 
roof the flippant profanity and shallow infidelity of Ingersoll, 
and public opinion has no condemnation for a coarse blasphemer 
who would scarce be tolerated in England. America, again, is so 
full of respect for law, and yet so lawless. The law-loving 
character of her citizens is obvious to every impartial observer. 
In all public resorts, in hotels, in railroads, in matters of 
business, it is enough that what is asked of the American is 
the rule to receive at once his loyal submission. Yet America 
seems from time to time to cast to the winds all reverence 
for the very laws that she herself has enacted. An angry 
mob rules lawless in the largest cities, or if (as in Cincinnati) 
there is some excuse for their violence, it is because those in 
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high places are supposed to have deliberately and unjustly set 
aside the law. America, again, is so honourable, yet so dis- 
honourable ; in her commercial transactions so fair dealing, in 
all business affairs so prompt in payment, and so faithful to 
engagements made: yet she reveals from time to time a 
reckless dishonesty in her leading men, which makes the 
English politician wonder how such a depth of fraudulent 
unscrupulousness can have been reached, and that not by a 
chance individual here and there, but by a compact body of 
systematic swindlers in high places. America, again, is so 
eager after money, and at the same time so careless of it. The 
man who labours for years to acquire a fortune, and after a 
long promise of success suddenly sees his hopes dashed to the 
ground by some unexpected misadventure, and finds himself 
penniless, is by no means crushed or even disheartened by his 
misfortunes, but wraps his cloak around him with unbroken 
and philosophic composure, and turns his thoughts to a fresh 
attempt with a sort of undying hopefulness. The very 
millionaire, who has devoted his energies to the amassing of 
his splendid wealth, is generous and liberal in the dispensing 
of his money, and does not wait until death renders it useless 
to him to bestow upon the charities of his city or state magni- 
ficent endowments. The love of the almighty dollar seems 
in no way incompatible with a readiness to part with it 
voluntarily, or to bear its loss most equably if it takes to 
itself wings and flies away. 

These anomalies are all explicable by the history and the 
nature of the country. They are not really anomalies at all; 
it is only to the visitor coming from a different nation and 
imbued with very different ideas that they seem strange. 
They represent for the most part a state of things to which 
we can find a parallel in the still growing man. After all, 
nations are very like individuals on a large scale, and though 
the analogy must not be pressed too far, yet it helps to solve 
many a difficult puzzle to the foreign student of American life 
and American ways. 

One of these anomalies, and one more perhaps to be regretted 
than any other, is that in a country where the people reign 
supreme, and where practical intelligence is so highly deve- 
loped and popular education so widely spread, the literature 
for the people should be, taking it as a whole, of a very low 
type, and, what is worse still, that the literature for the young 
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should be almost universally sensational and corrupting. I do 
uut know any subject in which liberty has degenerated into 
such an unhappy license as in the unchecked sensationalism and 
immorality of the cheap weeklies which are sold by tens and 
hundreds of thousands in the big cities of America. I have 
already remarked that the self-reliance and independence pre- 
valent in the States, admirable as it is in some respects, carries 
with it a dimmed sense of our mutual responsibility. Men 
sccm to pass over unnoticed this monster evil which is 
destroying the strength and vigour of mind of many American 
vouths and American maidens, and filling their imaginations with 
ideas and images of every sort of crime. Yet there are some 
in America who have been striving for years, and are striving 
still, to meet the ever-increasing evil. Catholic prelates in their 
Pastorals speak of it in terms of mournful sorrow, and exhort 
their clergy to warn their flocks against it. The Catholic press 
continually denounces this plague-spot of American literature. 
Protestant religicus newspapers raise their voice against it. 
There are societies for the suppression of poisonous literature 
in all the large cities; from time to time a seizure is made of 
some infamous publication which oversteps the line too palpably 
to allow of its being passed over unnoticed. Here and there 
the city authorities and magistrates succeed, by the personal 
exertions of one or two determined and influential men, in 
keeping down the rising flood. Yet, in spite of all, the attempt 
to check the evil is hitherto a failure. 

I am led to dwell on this fruitful scurce of vice as being one 
of the influences deleterious to the future of religion in America. 
Popular literature is not only a gauge of popular morality, but 
an important element in popular education. Under both these 
aspects the popular literature of America gives us cause for 
most serious apprehensions and fears. 

There is a great difference between Europe and America 
in the character and influence of daily and weekly newspapers 
and serials. America is essentially a newspaper-reading country. 
Every one has sufficient education to read the newspapers, and 
there are hundreds of thousands who practically read nothing 
else. The American newspaper accordingly is far more general 
in its contents than the European, and far more interesting, and 
as a rule far more sensational. It deals far more in personalities. 
One of its reporters interviews any celebrity who visits the 
city where it is published, and reproduces the conversation with 
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wonderful exactitude. When public attention happens to be 
turned on any special topic, the newspapers send their agents 
to the persons likely to provide them with information respect- 
ing it on account of their official or personal knowledge. If, 
for example, the state of the navy were to attract public notice, 
we should have the views of some of the leading naval officers 
and officials of the navy on the department, elicited in conver- 
sation by the reporter sent to interview them. Inthe case of 
a notable crime, there would be a sensational account of the 
antecedents of the criminal, and a personal narrative gathered 
from the lips of those who witnessed it, or made the discovery 
of its having been committed. In each case there would be a 
remarkable ingenuity in bringing out what would be best calcu- 
lated to catch the attention and interest of the average reader. 

I think the following headings of the articles in a leading 
Cincinnati paper,' are a fair specimen of the topics discussed in 
American papers generally. I am merely giving the contents 
of a single number, as I copied them during a railroad journey. 

Perished in the flames—Chloroformed and robbed—-A dead Student 
—Carnivorous plants—A troublesome Prisoner—Hotel men in self- 
defence—A dog’s sagacity—A child choked to death with a marble— 
An overdose of chloroform—A mystery of the sea—Dwelling among 
the Indians—Legal acumen of a Four-year-old—Then it wasn’t her 
husband !—The jim-jams—-A coward’s act—Wonderful cures effected 
by a miraculous picture in a Baltimore Catholic Church—How she 
gave the old man the go-by—A fatal draught—Whims of the Austrian 
Empress— Cattle raising in Colorado—Praying on the Holy Hull— 
Mental work during sleep—A dog at the Telephone—&c. &c. 

Instead of being mainly political, as is the case with almost 
all European daily papers, it is rather an omnium gatherum of 
every kind of news or general information which may prove 
palatable and attractive to the public. As the mass of men 
love personalities rather than impersonal principles, and concrete 
facts rather than any theory underlying the facts, the politics, 
science, literature of American newspapers consists for the most 
part of personal details and striking facts. It certainly is very 
interesting reading, but I do not know that it is very improving. 
I have not altogether made up my mind about the average 
newspaper of the States; I do not know whether to admire 
or to condemn it: to admire it for the wonderful ingenuity 
with which it gathers together items suited to every palate, 


1 Cincinnati Enquirer, Jan. 5, 1884. 
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many of them consisting of real, solid, useful information, 
or to condemn it for its nondescript and sensational character. 
I am sorry to say that in a majority of American papers this 
sensational tendency leads to the insertion of narratives of 
crime and wickedness which render them dangerous to all, and 
positively ruinous to the young. As Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
the agent for the New York Society for the Suppression of Vice, 
lately remarked at a meeting at Boston, 


Fathers take the daily papers to obtain necessary information from 
the items relating to business—they have no great interest in the reports 
of criminal cases—and read them and throw them aside. The children 
get hold of them—they have no interest in stocks and merchandize 
and read the sensation reports of criminal matters, and the seed of 
corruption is sown in their minds. 


In Cincinnati and the cities around it there is still more 
of this pernicious sensationalism in the daily papers than in 
the Eastern cities. The Archbishop of Cincinnati, in a recent 
interview with a reporter of the C7zucinnati Post, who had called 
to try and obtain from him an expression of opinion on early 
marriages, in connection with the Cleveland scandal, denounced 
with well-merited severity the character of the daily papers of 
that city. 


One of the most fruitful sources of immorality and lawlessness in 
our community [he said] is the practice of the daily papers to occupy so 
much of their space with detailed accounts of crimes and scandals, set 
out with graphic descriptions and embellishments—to attract the notice 
and impress the imagination, particularly of young boys and girls. We 
know very well that habitual intercourse with vicious and degraded 
people necessarily tends to vitiate the tastes and habits of any one. So 
that even a man who is compelled to come in contact with such persons 
finds it not easy to preserve himself entirely from their debasing 
influence. What is it, then, to put all our boys and girls every morning 
into the company of such characters, until they get familiar with all 
that is low and vulgar and shameful in the city, and to serve up this 
pestilential food fresh every morning—with a larger supply on Sunday— 
to furnish matter all day long for their thoughts and their talk in the 
streets, in the shops, in the factories, and in their families? Why, the 
most malicious enemy could scarcely invent a surer way to corrupt a 
people and spread rottenness in our republic. 


But it is not the daily papers which really do the most harm. 
I do not think that there is any very serious difference in this 


2 Catholic Review, p. 382, col. 2. 
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respect between the best American and English papers. It is 
the cheap weeklies, the papers specially designed for boys and 
girls, the illustrated papers in which the chief objects of the 
illustrations are scenes of crime and vice, that are the chief 
sources of this frightful evil. After a walk amid the richly 
tinted woods which clothe themselves in their fairest foliage in 
the early fall, I cross the Hudson by one of the ferry-boats in 
the upper part of New York city. Close to the landing I 
observe a respectably dressed man, who hands to every passen- 
ger by the ferry a gratis copy of an illustrated serial. He does 
not offer me one, but a boy of twelve or thirteen, who is a little 
in front of me, has just received one, so I accost him, with an 
offer of a couple of cents for his paper. He has no objection 
to the bargain, and I carry my paper home to read. I have it 
before me now, so I am not speaking of its contents from a 
mere vague remembrance. At the top a statement is made: 
“This is the best Family Paper in the world!” I will not 
mention its name. I have no wish to advertise it. It contains 
a double picture as frontispiece. On the one side a girl, fair 
haired and comely, and beneath the picture, “ Nell thought she 
would die; she crouched on the sofa, her hands clasped in 
agony.” On the other a gentlemanlike, moustachioed man, 
leaning back in an arm-chair, and under it, “The blood was 
streaming from the temple near his shoulder. His eyes were 
wide open—in a death stare. Bob Dinley would never speak 
again.” The story is entitled, “Poor Nell; or, Under Promise 
of Marriage,” and there are ten chapters in the number, headed, 
“ A child of nature,” “More than one man interested in Nell,” 
“Betrayed,” “The stratagem,” “A palace of sin,” &c. 

The titles of the chapters indicate the character of the story. 
It is simply a tale of seduction and crime, in which, under a 
surface gloze of pretended morality, sin is made attractive and 
the imagination wakened by suggestive passages more danger- 
ous to the young than what is actually indecent. The 
advertisements correspond with the story. At the same 
publishers may be had Zola’s novels for twenty cents a 
piece, as well as others bearing very suspicious titles—Lzves 
and Intrigues of Kings and Queens, Famous Assassinations of 
History, The Palace of Infamy, &c. It was enough to make 
one’s heart ache to think of this abominable paper distributed 
gratis to every passer-by. In England I do not think the ruffian 
would have been long at his work without his paper being 
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consigned to the flames, and himself and his employer to the 
police cell. Yet the paper in question was not regarded as at 
all one of the worst of New York weeklies. An American 
gentleman to whom I mentioned the incident, seemed rather 
surprised when I told him its name, just as an Englishman 
would be if he were informed that any of Cassell’s papers had 
contained matter of a like description. In fact, I afterwards 
discovered for myself, that there were lower depths. I ordered 
one week a set of all the cheap trashy weeklies of New York, 
and I could scarcely have imagined that such revolting details 
of crime and obscenity, illustrated by coarse and disgusting 
engravings, could have found favour with a large class of readers 
belonging to a sensible nation like the American. 
Unfortunately, the readers of these papers are not only a large 
but an enormous class. They are sold on almost every news-stall, 
and are distributed by tens of thousands all over the country. 
“Tons of the murderous rubbish,” says a Protestant clergyman, 
writing in the Churchman of June 21, 1884, “flood the market.” 
The worst of it is, moreover, that this literature chiefly attracts 
the young. It would be of comparatively little consequence if 
only licentious men and women indulged their taste for immoral 
reading by the perusal of newspapers and books which merely 
repeated what their corrupt minds were already familiar with. 
The misery is that all this polluting stuff is poured into the 
childish mind, to which it was before comparatively unknown, 
and it is the young imagination which these foul pictures fill 
with impure images, never to be erased from it all their life long. 
“This sort of literature,” says the clergyman already quoted, 


aims low for the undergrowth. It is adjusted to the level of the nursery, 
the play-room, the school, the shop—anywhere, everywhere where boys 
and girls may be encountered. Not only is literature steeped and 
stained with the fatal contagion, but art is become siren and sorceress, 
so that the unlettered even may be assailed through the lust of the eyes. 
On ten thousand news stands, on the street corners of all cities, villages, 
and hamlets, these alluring, lascivious ‘cartoons and obscene cuts, in 
black and white, or in meretricious, flaunting colours, are thrust full in 
the faces of little children. You shall find them in groups crowding 
about these infested windows and booths, drinking ignorantly and 
greedily of this damning unwisdom that poisons flesh and spirit together. 
It is peddled at railway stations, hawked persistently through cars and 
steam-boats. Every other boy has the contraband stuff hidden in his 
pocket or under his pillow. The labouring girls, that swarm the great 
cities in underpaid wretchedness, stimulate their dreary minutes with 
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the illicit novel or newspaper. Even tradesmen have caught the trick 
of utilizing this influx of uncleanness, and float their merchandize to a 
wider market through the service of filthy pictures.* 

I do not pretend to understand how it is that no stringent 
measures are taken to suppress this terrible evil. There is a 
consciousness among all classes that it is working havoc in the 
rising generation, and that it threatens to ruin the bodies and 
souls of thousands of young Americans. There is a Society for 
the Suppression of Vice in New York, and from time to time 
they succeed in obtaining a conviction against some of the 
villains who make their living by publishing of the vice and 
impurity literature. I believe that when the case is clearly made 
out to the satisfaction of the presiding magistrate, the penalty 
is a very heavy one, and that besides fine or imprisonment, a 
seizure is made, not only of the condemned papers or books, 
but of the whole plant, type, printing-press, machinery, every- 
thing. But this is of rare occurrence. Perhaps the very 
severity of the penalty makes it difficult to obtain a conviction. 
The freedom of the individual is allowed to prevail over the public 
good. I fear that this is one of the occasions where liberty dege- 
nerates into licence, and the weakness of constituted authority 
appears in its unwillingness to incur the enmity of those who can 
make use of the dangerous freedom of the Press to denounce a 
Government that interferes with the literature of the people. 
The evil doers, moreover, know the law well, and manage just 
to keep on the safe side of its too indulgent enactments. Even 
if they were to suffer occasionally for their misdemeanour, their 
profits are so large that they can afford to pay the fine and 
submit to the confiscation. Hence the evil lives and flourishes, 
and produces, among other cvils, a continually increasing amount 
of youthful crime. We read of youthful murderers, youthful 
suicides, youthful burglars, youthful highwaymen, to say nothing 
of lesser criminals. Let us hear what Mr. Anthony Comstock, 
the active agent of the Society for the Suppression of Vice in New 
York, already mentioned, has to tell us on this subject. “Nothing,” 
he’says, “seems to me so terrible as the licentious and sensational 
stories with which the country is flooded. The child’s fancy is 
crazed by the sensational story paper. Religious teaching 
makes no impression, because his mind is pre-occupied and 
his fancy corrupted by the blood-and-thunder story on which 
he feasts his mind six days in the week. The police paper 
3 Churchman, p. 697. 
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and the half-dime novel are educating our children to crime 
and corruption.” He then gives a number of statistical details 
which he had collected respecting youthful criminals in New 
York and Boston, from which we cannot quote more than one 
short extract. 


There have been arrested during this time [within the last nine 
months]| four bands of youthful bandits. One gang of seven were all 
under sixteen years of age; of one gang of ten, all were under seven- 
teen years of age; of one gang of nine, all were under ten years of age; 
and of one gang of seven, all were under twenty years of age. ‘Those 
of the gang of nine under ten years of age, just before their arrest, had 
passed a resolution at their headquarters that each one should poison 
his own mother. One of the boys relented; he couldn’t do it, and he 
thought he would practise on the servant girl. She heard him discussing 
it with one of his companions, and objected to the performance, and 
caused the arrest of these young criminals. Almost all of these young 
boys attributed their downfall to the reading of sensational stories.‘ 


Unhappily the evil, instead of diminishing, is on the increase. 
As means of communication improve and cities and towns spring 
up with incredible rapidity, the vendors of these infamous 
publications find a fresh mart for their wares, and with the 
spread of material civilization comes the spread of the evils 
which unhappily accompany it. One of the Government 
agents reports in the year 1877, that in no previous year had 
there been so many complaints from Colleges, Seminaries, &c., 
of the distribution of obscene publications. I have been told 
that they are openly given away in the streets of Chicago. In 
one publishing house, which had gone a little too far even for 
the blunted moral sense of the New York State Government, 
the officers of the law seized and condemned four tons of impure 
books. The superintendent of the House of Refuge in New 
York city, the reformatory for youthful criminals and for the 
children of criminal parents, stated not long since that a majority 
of the four thousand inmates were corrupted in their childhood 
and youth by impure literature. The same trustworthy official, 
in a communication made toa reporter of the Vew York Tribune, 
bears testimony to the extent of the mischief. Twenty years 
ago, most of the boys sent to the House of Refuge had been 
arrested for pilfering, now it is for every sort of criminal 


offence. 


4 Catholic Review, Ib. 
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You would be surprised at the great number of very young tramps 
whom we receive. They come often from distant cities—Buffalo or 
Cleveland. Generally they are not more than sixteen or seventeen 
years old, but they always have one of those abominable papers in their 
pockets. What the result of such an influence in the community will 
be eventually, unless it is arrested in some way, is hard to tell. The 
evil is certainly a crying one, and calls for some remedy. 


Perhaps I shall be told that the children of parents without 
faith, children, too, educated at the godless public schools and 
brought up from infancy in an atmosphere of unbehief, cannot 
be expected to have any scruple in devouring the interesting, 
sensational, and immoral stories which are most attractive to 
the young mind. What motive is there for avoiding them ? 
The poor children have never been trained to a love of purity, 
or of the Queen of Purity, or of Him, who atoned for thoughts 
and words as well as deeds of impurity, with His Sacred Agony 
in the Garden and at the pillar in Pilate’s house. They know 
indeed that their parents (or most of them) would forbid such 
books or papers, and that it is their duty to obey their parents. 
They have a vague knowledge of the holiness of God, and that 
all things impure are displeasing to Him. But their obedience 
to their parents, very distantly connected in their mind with 
obedience to God, has but little power to check them. It is 
either an obedience of fear, or no obedience at all is really 
enforced, or the early independence of American children has 
taught them long ago to throw off all obedience. As to any 
direct sinfulness in reading the trash of weekly papers, how can 
we expect a poor child to detect the dangers underlying records 
of crime and sensational stories which rest their vice under a 
veneer of pretended virtue ? The natural law does not pronounce 
on evil thoughts so clear a condemnation that the child must 
perforce listen, and often the poison is absorbed into the system 
before it is perceived to be poison. 

All this is true, and excuses to a great extent children 
educated without the faith. But the worst of it is that a large 
proportion of those who devour these abominable papers in 
the cities are Catholic children, or at all events the children 
of Catholics. In a sermon preached in St. John’s, Brooklyn, 
on the Evil Press, in the course of the present year, the Rev. 
Father Donohoe gives his sad testimony to the fatal mischief 
going on among Catholics. 
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Observe that row of young men waiting to be served with their 
favourite story-paper. Follow them up on Sunday. Most of them are 
Catholics, at least in name, but on Sunday you will see them standing 
around the street corner unmindful of their obligation to hear Mass. 
You will hear them saying, I don’t believe this and I don’t believe that ! 
The Church should not order this and it should not forbid that! They 
don’t know the A BC of the Christian religion, but they are ready to 
criticize everything the Church does. Led into sin by immoral reading, 
they deny the faith in order to stifle their remorse of conscience. It 
matters little whether they have formally renounced the faith or not. 
They do not go to Mass on Sundays or holydays. They do not 
approach the sacraments. A miserable percentage of them may come 
back on their death-beds. The rest are lost. There are other causes 
for this deplorable state of things, but the most fertile and obvious one 
is bad literature. 


Iam pained to dwell on this sad, this mournful topic, but 
as I am anxious to put before my readers a faithful picture of 
America on the dark as well as the bright side, it would scarcely 
be honest to omit it. It is an evil so widely spread as to form 
an important consideration in balancing, so far as we can, the 
hopes for Catholicity in America. Insidiously it works—the 
miasma infects first one poor little victim and then another. 
It attacks the Irish poor more than any other class. The reason 
of this is that they have a most deplorable inclination for city 
rather than for country life, and thus their children, reared in 
the streets, become familiar with the literature of the streets 
almost as soon as they learn to read at all. In the miserable 
tenement houses of New York, in the Irish quarters of Boston, 
and Pittsburg, and Chicago, these cheap weeklies are read by 
thousands of poor children who, had they only remained in 
the sweet land of their birth, would be innocent of all the 
wickedness which has.now become second nature. In the 
simplicity of an Irish village, they would have grown up, not 
indeed always exempt from sin and crime, but at least with the 
faith deeply rooted in their heart by reason of the teaching of 
their childhood, and the surrounding atmosphere laden with the 
influences of their holy religion. Everything around them in 
childhood and youth would have breathed that indescribable 
spirit of simple faith which clings to the children of St. Patrick’s 
Isle ; they would at all events have had every chance of being 
saved from evil and brought up in the love and fear of God. 
But in the degradation of the tenement house, amid the corrup- 
tions of the streets of New York, drinking in vice from their 
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infancy, fed on the garbage of the cheap weeklies and half-dime 
novels which have made them familiar with crime before their 
teens were reached, with their imagination stirred to a precocious 
and impure activity ere childhood has grown into youth—what 
chance have these poor waifs and strays of proving themselves 
hereafter stalwart supporters of Catholicity in the land of their 
exile ?° 

These sensational stories and weekly horrors are, moreover, 
a greater source of danger to the Irish than to the slower and 
less exciteable mind of the child of Saxon origin. The quick 
intelligence and rapid apprehension of the Celt renders him 
more apt in drinking in the meaning of all that he reads; his 
imagination, easily roused to good or evil, is more easily kindled 
by the suggestive word ; as he is docile to virtue, so unhappily 
he is too often docile to vice. The poison works more quickly 
in his boiling veins, and the impure tale, veiled under its pre- 
tence of a virtuous moral, leaves a darker stain upon his inno- 
cence by reason of his acute perception of its true import. The 
fact that these cheap weeklies specially include among their 
advertisements Irish songs and ballads, proves that they appeal 
to a large extent to the children and youths of Irish descent. 

The corruption of the cheap literature of America seems 
to me one of the saddest blots upon American civilization. 
I do not see much chance of any great improvement in the 
future. It is possible that some energetic lover of virtue may 
arise among American statesmen, and pass some effective 
measure corresponding to Lord Campbell’s Act in England; 
but the circumstances attending the recent Presidential contest 
do not augur well for the disinterested virtue or high-principled 
enthusiasm of American politics in the future. Bishops and 
priests can do something to check the evil, but not much. The 
various societies for the suppression of vice are active and 
energetic, but they have not a sufficient support from public 


° In an article on the emigrant in New York, in the October number of the 
Nineteenth Century, Miss Charlotte O’Brien, who resided herself for two years ina 
tenement house in New York, with a view of ascertaining the true facts respecting 
Irish emigrants there, gives mournful witness to the condition, physical and moral, 
of their poor inmates. After describing the disease, poverty, and immorality fostered 
by these tenement houses, she quotes the words of a man who had lived there for 
twenty-eight years, respecting the Irish boys who grow up in them. ‘‘ The Irish 
children here are a terror. They would know more evil at ten years here than they 
would if they lived to the end of their lives in Ireland! It is untold the wickedness 
they learn here.” She adds, that it was an Irishman, heart and soul, who gave this 
grievous account of their degraded condition. 
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opinion, from the law and law officers, to make any serious 
impression. The counter attractions of healthy Catholic litera- 
ture for the young may render some service indirectly in putting 
it down. Warnings to the young, and still more to their parents 
and those in /oco parentis, may diminish somewhat the spread 
of this deadly nuisance. But after all is said and done, it will 
require nothing short of a miracle to root it up altogether. 
I am afraid it will go on doing its work of destruction to the 
end. All that we can hope for is that its pernicious influence 
may be more and more averted from Catholic children as the 
organization of the Church makes progress, and the increased 
vigilance of bishops and parish priests renders Catholic parents 
alive to the poison that their children are drinking in. It may 
be that through God’s mercy some apostle of healthy literature 
may arise and may pursue with unrelenting severity the immoral 
papers, the villains who write for them, print them, and publish 
them. If devoted men are found to bestow their lives to 
preaching a crusade against the vice of drunkenness, why should 
not some servant of God enter the lists against the far worse 
mischief of poisonous literature? The evil results of drunkenness 
are palpable, and therefore men appreciate the necessity of the 
warfare. The evil results of immoral literature are impalpable, 
or at least their immoral effects do not appear upon the surface. 
It needs one well versed in the knowledge of the young to 
detect in the anxious look and troubled expression the loss of 
that simplicity and innocence which the impure story-paper 
has undermined and destroyed. The seeds sown in the youthful 
mind do not always bear fruit at once. Sometimes it is only 
after years have passed that they produce their fatal effects. 
But none the less all the life long the weakened will and 
polluted imagination and corrupted heart carry the traces of 
the devil’s handwriting on the blank tablet of the childish intel- 
ligence in characters of death. 

The prevalence of this corrupt literature is one of the evils 
which threaten the most the progress of the Catholic Church in 
the States. It is destructive of faith by sapping the foundations 
on which faith is built, by rendering the young averse to the 
restraints of religion, by perverting the will, and leading it away 
from God. What chance is there for the gentle influences of 
Catholicity to subdue the young heart to its yoke of purity, 
where licence and impurity have already run riot, and where the 
fascinations of a life of sin have been painted in the most 
attractive colours by the devil’s scribes? 
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But if the prospect is an anxious one, I must confess that 
my own convictions are more hopeful than the apparent hope- 
lessness of the case justifies. It seems to be a part of the 
Divine arrangements that in spite of adverse circumstances, in 
spite of countless losses by apostasy, in spite of the social dis- 
advantages which cling to the name of Catholic, in spite of the 
wholesale mischief wrought by the public schools, in spite of all 
the corruption of the large cities, in spite of the godless schools 
and seminaries, in spite of the pernicious and immoral literature 
sown broadcast among the young, in spite of these and a 
thousand other snares laid by the devil for the Catholics of 
America, God still designs for the Church of the Great Republic 
of the West a glory and a pre-eminence which we can scarcely 
hope for in the Old World. 

R. F. CLARKE. 
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John Wychf, his Life and Teaching. 


—— 


In the progress of our inquiry into the history of John Wyclif 
we have now reached the point at which it becomes necessary 
to examine the nature of the opinions which he held and 
promulgated, in as far as they differed from the doctrines of the 
Catholic Church. In what points soever he differed, whether 
few or many, small or great, he was in error, and these errors 
constituted the heresies for which he was condemned and 
excommunicated. There is no room for questioning the fact 
of his guilt and the justice of his punishment. I have not 
hesitated therefore to call him a heretic. All the requisites which 
are necessary to constitute a formal heretic met in the person of 
the Rector of Lutterworth. He held heretical opinions, taught 
them, and maintained them to the last day of his unhappy life. 
The points on which he was in error were made known to him 
by competent authority, but he held his own opinions. They 
were not speculative errors, errors of such an abstruse type as to 
escape the notice of the ordinary inquirer; they were plain and 
practical, touching and poisoning nearly every article of Chris- 
tian faith and practice. Not only were they very radical, but 
they were very numerous. In the year 1415, the Council of 
Constance condemned forty-five of them. According to Balle, 
one John Luck (a contemporary, who resided at Oxford) 
collected no less than two hundred and sixty-six heretical and 
erroneous propositions from Wyclif’s writings.’ Other state- 
ments exist which debit him with even a larger number. To 
examine this formidable catalogue in detail becomes impossible ; 
it will suffice for our present purpose to place before our readers 
some few of the most remarkable of the innovations which 
Wyclif attempted to introduce amongst our ancestors. But 
here some introductory observations become necessary. 

In order to form a just estimate of any author we must be 


1 See Balle, cent. vii. 61; Wood, Hit, Oxon, p. 26; Tanner, p. 487; Foxe, 
iii. 321. 
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familiar with his writings. Their evidence is indisputable, and 
commands a respect which we cannot concede to any other 
authority, either friendly or hostile. Wyclif’s opinions then are 
to be gathered from Wyclif’s writings. They are very numerous, 
both in Latin and English, and of both classes a considerable 
number has already been printed. The unprinted Latin works 
are said to be very voluminous. “ Yet,” (here I borrow a passage 
from the latest prospectus issued by the Wyclif Society), “it is 
not a little noteworthy, and less noteworthy than discreditable, 
that the best of these works should never have appeared in 
print.” The sum of £1,500 is asked, at the same time by the 
same society, in order to meet necessary expenses, and an annual 
subscription is required in addition, to establish a fund for the 
publication of these neglected treasures. Apparently the requi- 
site funds will be provided by the British public. “ Already,” 
says this recent circular,> “the society includes among its 
members the archbishops, many bishops, and other dignitaries, 

. the leading clergy of all religious denominations, especially 
the Congregational, Presbyterian, and Wesleyan bodies, and 
many other persons of distinction.” 

In order to win our approval and our subscription, the 
society favours us with its estimate of the character of Wyclif, 
for the publication of whose works the eminent individuals, 
to some of whose names we have ventured to refer, solicit our 
contributions. ‘May I be permitted” (writes the Secretary), 
“may I be permitted to point out that Wyclif was no mere 
theologian, but a man of letters, a distinguished scientist, states- 
man, and social reformer? From whatever point of view we 
look at him, he is great and greatly interesting. Moreover, his 
writings are not merely of antiquarian interest, but they treat 
present-day subjects in a present-day style, free from the 
pedantries which disfigure many medizval authors. I trust 
therefore” (continues this judicious critic, with touching confi- 
dence) “whatever your proclivities may be, that I may have 
the honour of enrolling you among the members of our society.” 

If we are unable to respond to this appeal by paying down 
our money as its writer suggests, it is from no spirit of hostility 
to the general undertaking which the Wyclif Society proposes 
to itself. We think it desirable that the writings of Wyclif 
should be given to the world, for (if they have no other result) 
at least they will establish, beyond further dispute, the errors 
2 Dated October: 31, 1884. 
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and heresies of the writer. The existence of such errors and 
heresies is to us a fact beyond the range of discussion ; Popes 
and Councils, Bishops, Universities, and Synods, have pronounced 
his condemnation, and with their decision we are satisfied. But 
the British Protestant stands unconvinced, and in answer he 
shelters himself under the plea that these unprinted materials 
will vindicate the memory of this Morning Star of the Refor- 
mation. So he pays his yearly subscription of one guinea, in 
return for which he receives two volumes, printed in Germany 
and edited by a learned German professor. They prove to be 
dull reading, and the attempt to understand them is soon aban- 
doned ; but they are showily bound, they look well upon the 
book-shelves, and they are dear to their owner as proving to him 
that he is one of those who have joined in commemorating 
“the great Englishman who first realized the principles which 
lie at the foundation of our civil and religious liberties.” 

We repeat, then, our conviction that, should these works of the 
Rector of Lutterworth of evil memory ever be printed, they will 
not materially alter the opinion which we Catholics will continue 
to entertain of their author. Possibly they may reveal a few 
personal facts connected with him; probably they will enable 
us to trace the gradual formation of his peculiar opinions and 
to mark the steps by which he forsook the good and found the 
evil. Yet the inquiry must be of a very limited interest, and few 
will care to pursue it through the large range of dull reading 
which will have accumulated on the shelves of the aged sub- 
scribers who shall live to witness the end of this commercial 
undertaking. But if the number of the volumes were doubled 
they would have no practical bearing whatever upon the ques- 
tion of Wyclif’s heresy. And this, be it borne in mind, is the 
one question which at the present time claims our attention. 

If there be any one feeling or sentiment which more than 
another has impressed itself upon the age in which we live, it 
is the doctrine of the absolute freedom of the individual. It 
has become an axiom among us, which few dare to dispute, 
that every man has the right to judge for himself and to act 
for himself. He asks for no external guidance, and he will 
accept of none. He has become his own lawgiver, and there 
is no superior Court of Appeal. How such theories could seek 
to engraft themselves upon the doctrines which form the basis 
of Wyclif’s teaching is to be explained only on the supposition 
that Wyclif’s supporters do not know what Wyclif taught. They 
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know that he called the Pope by the name of Antichrist ; they 
believe that he translated the Bible into English; and this, 
probably, is about the extent of their information. They do 
not know the heresies which he held and which he attempted 
to introduce into England. They do not know the blasphemies 
which he poured out against the three Persons of the Ever-Blessed 
Trinity and the scurrilous obscenities with which he assailed vari- 
ous articles of faith and practice which Protestants and Catholics 
alike hold in respect and veneration. If they knew Wyclif as 
he is represented in his own writings, I am persuaded that their 
opinions about him would undergo a great revolution. To help 
them in this inquiry the following abstract of some of the 
doctrines of Wyclifism are submitted to their consideratior. 

The relation in which the Creator and the Creature stand 
towards each other must of necessity form a primary article of 
inquiry. What were Wyclif’s theories upon the subject? He 
has expressed them with more or less precision in various 
portions of his writings, so that they can be ascertained without 
much difficulty. They may be thrown together and formulated 
in this wise. Wyclif held that by His eternal decree God has 
predestined some men to eternal life and others to eternal 
damnation. He has done so without regard to their merit or 
demerit, simply because it so pleases Him. This decree is so 
fixed and irrevocable, that man has no power in controlling it. 
He is deprived by it of all freedom of action in regard to his 
eternity. Hence it follows that God may justly be styled the 
author of sin. 

The results which naturally follow from such teaching may 
easily be anticipated. Of the persons who accept it, some 
give themselves up to the enjoyment of the present life, led by 
the following argument. “Do what we will,” say they, “it 
matters not, for the issue will be the same. God has decreed 
it, and we cannot alter it.” Others speculate thus: “If I am 
to be saved, assuredly I shall be saved, whatever I do. If I am 
to be damned, I cannot escape from Hell, though I live the life 
of asaint. Why should I fret about the irrevocable? Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die.” 

No Catholic author is quoted by Wyclif in support of such 
opinions as these, which have been condemned as heretical in 
the person of Florinus and the sect of the Predestinarians. 

I cannot ask my readers to believe, upon my bare assertion, 
that Wyclif held and taught such terrible doctrines as these ; 
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it becomes necessary, therefore, for me to prove that he did so. 
He held it probable, writes he in his 7ria/ogus (one of his latest 
works) that God necessitates every created agent to do whatever 
he does,* whence it follows by a necessary deduction that “what- 
ever happens, happens by absolute necessity.”* This treatise, 
being written in Latin, was intended only for the learned, but 
this Evangelical Doctor had a message to the same effect for 
the shepherd and the ploughman. He illustrates his meaning 
for their instruction from the history of Judas. Judas, says he, 
was ordained to Hell, and this was his doom. For a time he 
seemed to be in a state of grace and did much good; but “he 
never went with Christ as His member.”’ In many of his 
discussions he expresses himself in terms which unnecessarily 
shock our feelings. Speculating upon certain questions con- 
nected with the creation of the world, he inquires why God did 
not make it more perfect than it is; and he decides that He 
could not, basing his conclusion upon the following argument : 
If He could and would not, then was He envious ;° if He wished 
to do so and could not, then was He deficient in power. 

In perfect harmony with this doctrine Wyclif held that the 
sinner who is foredoomed by God to eternal fire can never have 
true contrition for past sin, the great privilege of true repent- 
ance being reserved for the predestinate only.‘ The external 
act is no proof of the nature of the sin, for all the sins of the 
elect are venial, whereas all the sins of the reprobate are mortal.$ 
Could any system be devised better calculated to drive to 
despair the sinner who wishes, in all humility, to repent of his 
past misdeeds, or to encourage the hardened reprobate to per- 
severe in his course of wickedness ? We need not wonder when 
we find Calvin readily accepting such a theory as this, which 
falls in so appositely with his doctrine of Absolute Predestina- 
tion ; nor need we be surprised to find that here, as in many 
other instances, he has borrowed his heresy from Wyclif.” 

It was not to be expected that our Blessed Lady should 
pass unscathed by the attacks of these lovers of the condemned 





3 Trialogus, ii. 14. * 7d, iii. 14. ’ Arnold, ii. 113. 

® **Invidus” is the term used in the original. See Wald. Doct. t. i. xxi. $ 1. 

? Trialogus, 1V. 24, p. 331. 

8 Bellarmine’s remarks upon these and similar passages are important, and may 
be seen in his treatise, De Amisstone Gratia, |. 1. cap. iv. Opp. iv. 62, ed. Par. 
1620. 

® See his Zstit. III. xxiii. § 2, where he speaks of the doctrine of the absolute 
power of God as a profane and detestable falsehood. 
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heresies of Bonosus and Helvidius."° Walden tells us that in the 
year 1410 a Lollard woman of London denied the perpetual 
virginity of the Holy Mother of God." Calvin, Peter Martyr, 
and many other of the Reformers repeat the scandal, which has 
found expression in our own day in a work which has attained 
an ill-deserved but unchallenged reputation. 

The doctrine of the intercession of the Saints with God for 
us who are still in this lower world was especially obnoxious 
to Wyclif, and he did his best to bring it into ridicule and 
contempt. Here is a specimen of the’way in which he illus- 
trates the subject. “If you wished to obtain an interview with 
a King from whom you were about to ask a great favour, would 
you employ a buffoon to procure the audience for you? Ido 
not mean to say that the Saints in Heaven are buffoons, for 
they are incorporated into Christ by the grace of the Saviour, 
in comparison with whom, however, they are lower than the 
buffoon is to the King.” Less dangerous by far is Luther’s 
outspoken attack. “I would not give a halfpenny for St. Peter’s 
merits. Of what use can they be to me, when they were of no 
use to himself ?”** Of course the Invocation of the Saints was 
denounced by the whole body of the Reformers, the Church of 
England included, as not only foolish and vain, but as impious 
also, and their shrines and images were consigned to indis- 
criminate destruction." 

I have more than once spoken upon Wyclif’s theories re- 
specting the reading of the English Bible; it may be enough, 
therefore, for our present purpose to show what his latest 
opinions were upon this subject. He received nothing as of 
authority besides the Sacred Scriptures, a conclusion which he 
thus expresses in his own language. “Whatever the Pope or 
the Cardinals are able to quote from Holy Scripture, so much 
we believe, and no more. If they presume to advance anything 
more than this, we reject it as heretical.” So then the written 
word only, as interpreted at the discretion of the objector, is 


10 See the proceedings of the Synod of Capua, A.D. 389, ap. Hardouin, i. 859. 
This same heresy may be traced back to Cerinthus, Carpocrates, and Marcion (see 
Trenzeus, Adv. Heres. 1, 24, 25, 29). 

11 Walden, II. ii., xxiii. § 3. 

12 Trialogus, III. 30, p. 237. 

18 Postilla Maj. in Dominica VII. Trinitatis. 

14 Calvin, /ustit. I. ii. § 11, and cap. xii. § 1 and 2. It is unnecessary to multiply 
authorities, but if further proof be needed, the Homily upon Peril of Idolatry will 
supply it abundantly. 

15 Trialogus, Supplem. cap. ix. 
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held to be the only authority which can be admitted in the 
decision of the controversy between the Catholic and the 
heretic. 

Having laid down these fundamental principles, and thus 
secured for himself the right of dealing with all questions in 
which he was at issue with the Catholic Church according to 
his own system, Wyclif has no longer any hesitation in pushing 
his premisses to their natural conclusion. He begins with the 
Church, and makes short work with it in regard both to the 
Head and the members. It is unnecessary, says he, for any 
one to believe that the Church of Rome has any superiority 
over other churches; and to give her the title of Head of the 
Church is blasphemy.’ The Church of Rome, continues he, is 
the Synagogue of Satan ; the Decretal Epistles which are issued 
by it are apocryphal; and those persons are fools who attach 
any authority to them. The election of the Pope by the 
Cardinals is a trick of the Devil. To say that St. Peter had a 
power greater than that possessed by the rest of the Apostles 
is heresy; for St. James of Jerusalem was his superior.” To 
ascribe any authority, therefore, to the Roman see was, according 
to Wyclif, at once a folly and a sin; and to do so drew down 
the bitterest denunciations of the Vicar of Lutterworth. With 
him any such admission as this was the greatest of the many 
blasphemies about Antichrist, by which title he loved to desig- 
nate the successor of St. Peter. He was justified, he said, in 
applying this epithet to him, for our Lord had done the like 
when He spoke of him as “the Abomination of Desolation.” 
The same Doctor tells us that the Pope’s anathema is to be 
disregarded ; it can do neither harm nor good to any one. He 
has no power in any way, either over persons or things. The 
Pope has no jurisdiction ; he cannot inflict a penance, nor can 
he imprison or censure a culprit; he has no authority in the 
consecration of bishops or archbishops, nor has he any right 
to punish heretics. His Indulgences are ridiculous cheats. 
Wyclif found some comfort, however, in thinking that the 
Pontiff, who at that time sat upon the Papal Chair, was the 
last who would occupy that position. From the Pope it was 
an easy descent to the other degrees of dignity in the Church, 

16 See his treatise, De Christo et Antichristo, cap. v. (ap. Wald. Doct. I. i. 
§ ii. vol. i. 244), where he says that to call any Christian the Head of the Church 
is to blaspheme Christ. Yet he himself bestows that title upon St. Peter in one of 
his latest writings, Spf. 7 rialogt, cap. iv. p. 425. 
7 See Wald. Doct, II. i. cap. iv. § 1, vol. i. p. 257. 
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and Wyclif swept them all away, as far as he could do so, by 
the breath of his mouth. Cardinals, patriarchs, archbishops, 
bishops, archdeacons, deans, officials, monks, and canons, one 
and all were doomed to swift destruction. They were all limbs 
of the devil, members of Antichrist ; and they formed, collect- 
ively, that great diabolical Chapter of which the Holy Father 
was the head. By fraud, treason, and violence they had got 
possession of a large amount of property, with which they dealt 
as if they had acquired it honestly and held it legally. They 
had no right to it, and they might justly be deprived of it either 
by the Sovereign or the people. In one word, “they are devils 
incarnate,” says the Evangelical Doctor, “and it is a true and 
Catholic doctrine, that no Christian ought to communicate with 
them in sacramentals.” 

The clergy next occupied the attention of our Reformer. 
Addressing that order of the secular priesthood (to which he him- 
self belonged), he informs them that they are under no obligation 
to apply to their bishops for licence to preach ; for neither God 
nor man could hinder them. Bishops are not of Christ’s appoint- 
ment ; they are members of the devil’s Chapter. Institution or 
election does not make a bishop; he becomes one solely by 
predestination. Bishops retain to themselves the exclusive 
privilege of confirmation, ordination, consecration, and such like 
official acts, only for the sake of the fees which they receive for 
performing these empty ceremonies. There is no difference 
between a bishop and a priest. In the time of the Apostles 
there were no more than two orders, those of the priesthood 
and the diaconate. 

The monastic bodies, as well those who were endowed, as 
the mendicants, fared badly at the hands of our Reformer. No 
language which he could command (and he was a master in the 
art of railing) was sufficiently strong to express his abomination 
of their mode of life, or to accentuate the severity with which 
he would punish their supposed delinquencies. It might have 
been thought that the Begging Friars, such as the Franciscans 
and Dominicans, would have escaped the outpouring of the 
vials of Wyclif’s wrath. They were poor men, poorly fed, 
poorly clad, living a hard life among the poor for the love of 
the poor and of God. But they were denounced in the same 
spirit of bitter antagonism, and for no other reason than because 
they were especially favoured by the Antichrist of Rome. Their 


18 Wald. Doct. 11. xvi. § 7 (i. 314). 
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poverty did not save them from the malediction of this scandal- 
ous priest who launched upon their heads the thunderbolts of 
his wrath from the comfortable and well-endowed rectory of 
Lutterworth. 

In consistency with his theory of predestination Wyclif had 
no respect for the sacraments of the Catholic Church. Why 
should he? To him and his followers they were nothing better 
than bare and beggarly symbols, having no meaning, and con- 
veying no grace to the soul of the recipient. Baptism, said he, 
inpresses no character and abolishes no sin; its only use is to 
signify the grace which has already been given to the infant. 
When the words of our Blessed Lord were quoted against him, 
“Unless a man be born again of water and the Holy Spirit, he 
cannot enter into the Kingdom of God,” he evaded them by 
asserting that by the water there spoken of was meant the water 
which flowed from the side of Christ. 

On the doctrine of the Eucharist it is enough to say that 
he boldly and openly declared his adhesion to the heresy of 
Berengarius, and thereby proclaimed the nature and extent 
his own. To attempt to record all the explanations, evasions 
and variations to which he had recourse when pressed upon 
this point, would be an endless task ; suffice it to say that he 
died holding opinions directly in opposition to the teaching of 
the Catholic Church. He even went further than his heretical 
prototype had done. Encouraged by him, women publicly said 
Mass in London, where also they celebrated the other sacra- 
ments. 

Concerning the nature of Holy Matrimony the teaching of 
this profligate Reformer is so extravagant and so disgraceful, 
that it seems to demand a special notice. He lays it down 
then, as a primary condition, that Matrimony was instituted 
for one purpose only, the procreation of children.’ If this 
essential qualification be absent there is no Matrimony. Hence 
it follows that there was no matrimony between St. Joseph and 
our Blessed Lady, consequently they lived together in a state 
of sin. Next, he rejects the authority of all such degrees and 
canons as decide that the marriage of persons who have reason 
to believe that they will have no issue continues to be valid. 
And lastly, it may be remarked that this theory would lead to 
the conclusion that a marriage which was not followed by the 
birth of children was therefore not binding upon the parties, and 
might form a valid argument for a divorce. 


19 Trialogus, IV. xx. p. 315. 
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Wyclif’s next proposition is yet more dangerous. In order 
to constitute a valid marriage, says he, no external rites are 
needed, such as those used by the Church in the celebration 
of Matrimony. No words expressive of consent need pass 
between the contracting parties. There need be no witness, 
no priest, no nuptial benediction.” Under such circumstances 
Matrimony ceases to be a sacrament, and is reduced to the level 
of nothing more than a civil understanding between a man and 
a woman, which can be easily entered into and more easily 
broken. The advocates of “ Free Love” may henceforth accept 
Wyclif as their high priest, and doubtless will largely contribute 
to the promulgation of his opinions. 

The writings of Wyclif contain various other opinions 
which have been condemned by competent authority. They 
have been classified under various heads according to the 
varying nature of their contents. Some are described as 
blasphemous, some are notoriously heretical; others are scan- 
dalous, or rash, or offensive to pious ears, un-Catholic and 
erroneous or rejected by the Holy See. To comment upon 
these in detail is unnecessary, even if it were possible to do-so 
within the limits within which an inquiry like the present 
ought to confine itself. The investigation, if carried to its utmost 
extent, would only go to confirm the truth which is sufficiently 
obvious already, namely, that Wyclif is beyond doubt a con- 
demned heretic. The evidence is conclusive; and there the 
inquiry may safely be abandoned. 

Whence did Wyclif derive these un-Catholic opinions ? 
Apparently from no one written source. He never refers 
to any such source, nor has any such been pointed out 
by those who have studied his writings, either in his own 
day or subsequently. Yet Walden quoted, and pretty fre- 
quently, the name of a certain William Hayes, or Hughes, as 
Wyclif’s master, an individual who certainly held opinions 
which were condemned by the Church. It argues little for the 
industry of Wyclif’s biographers that the name and history of 
the early instructor of their hero should have escaped them. 
Walden mentions him frequently, and tells us something about 
his doctrines which is instructive”! That this Hughes, or 


*0 Here, I think, it well to quote the original. ‘‘ Veritas quidem mihi videtur, 
quod assistente consensu conjugum et Domino approbante, subducto quocumque 
signo sensibili, foret satis ” (77ta/ogus, IV. xxii. p. 323). 

*1 Quoted by Walden, De Sacram. Penit. cap. \xxii. opp. iii. 455). Hughes, or 
Hayes, is mentioned by the same author in Doct. Fid, II. i. vii.; II. iii. xxxiii. 
and xxxiv. (Opp. i. 271, 419, 422). 
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Hayes, taught heresy on the primary doctrines of the Church 
and the Holy See is unquestionable ; and they were expressed in 
a treatise which he called the Defensorium, from which some 
extracts have been given by Walden. Further inquiry reveals 
additional details respecting the character of Wyclif’s instructor. 
He was one of the insurgents who took a prominent part in the 
disturbances which broke out in Oxford on the election of the 
Chancellor in the year 1349. During these “grave and enor- 
mous dissensions,” as they are described in the official document 
which was issued for their suppression, some persons were 
wounded and some were killed. William Hayes was one of 
those who was charged by name with having broken open the 
common chest of the University and carried off the seal, the 
money, the books, and other property which they found therein, 
and these they were ordered by the Government to return under 
severe penalties.” 

The -rapidity with which Wyclif’s teaching spread over 
England, and the pertinacity with which it retains its hold 
among us, are frequently and triumphantly quoted as proofs 
of its truth and credibility. It is argued by Protestants in 
general that unless the necessity for a reformation in the creed 
and worship of medizval Europe had been deeply felt and 
widely acknowledged, such a change as that which took place 
could never have been effected. The fact, and the inferences 
which have been deduced from it are so important that I 
propose to devote a few sentences to their consideration. 

First, then, as to the facts. It must be admitted at the 
outset that the success of the movement inaugurated by the 
so-called Reformers against the Catholic Church during the 
sixteenth century is very remarkable. Luther had no great 
difficulty in introducing his opinions into every corner of 
Germany. The same may be said of Calvin’s influence in 
France. Among ourselves Wyclif and the Lollards seem to 
have obtained a ready hearing in every diocese into which they 
penetrated. We cannot gainsay the fact, however much we may 
wonder at its existence. We remember that in general men do 
not abandon their opinions either easily or willingly, especially 
when these opinions have become associated with the impres- 
sions of childhood and been hallowed by the sanctions of religion. 
This change is the more noteworthy when we bear in mind that 
the character of the individuals by whom it was effected was by 


*2 See the two documents printed from the Close Rolls in Rymer iii. 183. 
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no means such as might be supposed the most likely to produce 
such a revolution, at once so sweeping and so general. They and 
their immediate successors were men far from conspicuous either 
for depth of learning or purity of life. Their self-imposed mission 
was not authenticated by the power of working miracles. These 
defects and difficulties notwithstanding, when we compare the 
facility with which Wyclif did his work with the labours and 
sufferings undergone by the early Catholic missioners, the con- 
trast is certainly remarkable ; and we cannot wonder when we 
find it referred to as a convincing proof of the truth of the 
doctrines which he himself taught and then handed on to others. 

But to all this there is an answer. Certain considerations 
present themselves which more than counterbalance these plau- 
sible difficulties. The rapid success of Wyclif and his followers 
is not without a precedent in the early history of the Christian 
Church. It’ was so in the case of Arius, whose doctrines 
spread like a deluge over the greater portion of the Eastern 
patriarchates, to the astonishment and terror of St. Jerome. 
Manichzus and Donatus seemed for a time to have ruined the 
faith of Africa, and the wide-stretching heresy of Pelagius dealt 
a severe blow to the unity of Christianity in Europe. These men, 
and such as they, gained a temporary ascendancy by adapting 
themselves to the wandering fancies of the human intellect or 
the corrupt propensities of our fallen nature; thereby proving 
by their very success the source whence they derived their 
inspiration and the conclusion to which they tended. But the 
matter admits of a somewhat closer examination. 

Heretics always claim for themselves a superior purity of 
doctrine and a sanctity of life in advance of the age which they 
undertake to reform. They would have us believe that they 
have been constrained to come forward because God's truth has 
been perverted and God’s service dishonoured ; and that they 
have been sent by Him to vindicate both the one and the other. 
They, and they only, understand what is the truth of the Gospel. 
Thus it was that Wyclif procured for himself the title of “the 
Evangelical Doctor,” as if God’s Gospel had been hidden until 
he came to reveal it to mankind. To carry out this idea they 
pretend that the Pope had forbidden to all the faithful the use 
of the Holy Scriptures, conscious as he was that the publication 
of these Sacred Writings would expose the frauds which he had 
so long practised. The result showed, as might have been 
expected, that every form of novelty in religion, however widely 
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it might differ from all others, still had quotations from the 
Bible to advance in support of its opinions. 

Wyclifism was popular because it was plausible and palate- 
able. It encouraged, or at least tolerated, an easy, luxurious 
mode of life ; it gave licence to the flesh, and went far to remove 
the barriers within which men had been forced to confine them- 
selves. “Faith without works” was a pleasant rule of life. 
That every good action done with reference to eternal salvation 
is a sin, was a doctrine gladly accepted and readily acted on. 
Confession was declared to be unnecessary; Purgatory was a 
fiction ; fasting days were abrogated, and thus it was that the 


ui 


new-found Gospel grew and prospered. 

It is time, however, that our inquiry should come to an end. 
It has led us to the following conclusions. 

Wyclif’s general scholarship is by no means conspicuous. 
His chief authority is St. Augustine, whom he misquotes and 
misunderstands in support of his errors, as other heretics have 
done after him. His Latin style is involved, crude, and in- 
elegant, and contrasts unfavourably with that of several of his 
contemporaries.” His English compositions are much superior, 
exhibiting a vigour and a terseness which sometimes remind us 
of the sermons of another apostle of heresy, Dr. Latimer. The 
violence of his language has been frequently and deservedly 
censured. 

The German Reformers of an age subsequent to his own 
looked upon their English forerunner with a suspicion and 
dislike which they were not always careful to conceal. He is 
seldom quoted by them; generally with scant praise, sometimes 
with open censure. Melanchthon speaks of him more than once 
as a madman,” as an individual whose arguments were crabbed 
and whose intellect was neither straightforward nor sound.” He 
thus expresses himself at greater length when writing on the ques- 
tion of “the Lord’s Supper.” “I have looked into Wyclif, a person 
who is exceedingly wild on this controversy. I have found in 
him many other blunders, by which we may form a judgment 


* Walden justly describes it as ‘‘ stylus insulsus”’ (Zfist. ad Martinum V., Opp. 
1, 2), and goes on to make some remarks on the way in which Wyclif frequently 
conducts anargument. ‘‘ Quando deficit intellectus se transfert ad convicia, argumenta 
sumens contra fidem crimina personarum. Tunc strepunt litigia, jurgia volitant, 
scandala sufflantur, et lites, rixze, contentiones, improperia, emulationes, contumeliz 
inauditz.” 
*4 Opp. iii. 127, 330, ed. Basil, 1541 ap. Jo. Hervagium. 
5 Jd. iv. 285. 
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as to his spirit. He neither understood nor held justification by 
faith. He stupidly mixes up together the Gospel and political 
matters, and he cannot discern that the Gospel permits us to 
make use of the lawful polity of every nation. He contends 
that it is not lawful for priests to have any personal property. 
He wishes that tithes should be paid to those persons only who 
are engaged in teaching, as if the Gospel forbade us to make 
political appointments. He wrangles like a sophist and a very 
rebel about civil dominion. In the same style he plays the 
sophist in the question of the Lord’s Supper, wherein he cavils 
against the doctrine which is generally received.” 

With these words, which contain the judgment of the 
greatest scholar and the most temperate writer of the German 
Reformation, we bid adieu to John Wyclif. We have no cause 
to be proud of our countryman. He does not improve upon 
acquaintance. A careful examination of his character fails to 
discover in it any amiable or generous qualities, and reveals 
much which is mean and cowardly. As a man of letters no 
dignified position can be assigned to him. All that can be said 
of our great Reformer is that he devoted himself, with a steady 
persistency worthy of a better cause, to the work which he had 
undertaken, the overthrow of the creed, the morality, and the 
Government of England. We cannot honour the memory of a 
man who died in such a cause as this; and yet this was the 
work for attempting which we are invited to admire and respect 
the “ Morning Star of the Reformation.” 


JOSEPH STEVENSON. 


*6 Jd, pp. 416, 417. 














The Religious Mission of the Trish Race. 


THE statement which it will be my object to prove in the 
present paper is that the religious mission of the Irish race is 
to spread the Catholic religion and Catholic civilization through 
all the English-speaking peoples which comprise the world- 
wide empire founded by England, and that Ireland is the fountain 
from which this civilization has been flowing, and will continue 
to flow, to all the countries which have acknowledged English 
rule within the last three hundred years, or will acknowledge it 
in the future. 

God has used three great empires to diffuse His religion 
throughout the world. He has used for this purpose the Empire 
of Greece, the Empire of Rome, and the Empire of England. 
He has used in each of the three empires the same powers, to 
some extent, and with exactly similar results. In each of the 
three cases there has been the same preparation, and in the 
growth and development of the religious movement the same 
forces have come into play. In each case we see a great 
Empire subjugating to its sway many countries, and diffusing 
through them its language, its literature, its philosophy, its laws. 
In each case we see a small religious community using for its 
own purposes the language, the roads of the empire, and all 
other facilities of communication between its different peoples. 
In each case we see this community shut out from all rights, 
educational, civil, military, and social. In each case we see the 
empire pursue this community with deadly hostility, and employ 
all its resources to extirpate it. In each case we see the 
members of this community slandered, held up to public 
odium as enemies to religion and the common-weal, and perse- 
cuted to death. And in each case we see this community 
gradually gaining strength, and in some unknown manner 
obtaining prominence and power in the great Empire that had 
sought to crush it. 

St. Paul gives us the explanation of this phenomenon, which 
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appears so inexplicable to human reason. In the first and 
second chapters of his first Epistle to the Corinthians, he 
describes the agents and method of procedure which God had 
determined to employ for the dissemination of His religion 
throughout the world ; and he, moreover, tells us why God had 
determined to employ such agents and such a method. He 
says that God had determined to reject, to confound, and to 
bring to nought the wisdom and power of the world; and to 
employ as the heralds of His Gospel, the illiterate, the rude, the 
lowly and contemptible. And he adds that God had so deter- 
mined in order “that no flesh should glory in His sight.”? 
“That your faith might not stand on the wisdom of men, but on 
the power of God.”? If God had used the wise, the powerful of 
the world, to disseminate His Gospel, they could have gloried in 
His sight, and attributed to themselves the success of the 
Gospel. Then the faith of Christians would have stood on the 
wisdom of men, and not on the power of God. 

St. Paul proves from Isaias* that God had determined to 
reject the wisdom of the world.* “For it is written,” he says: 
“T will destroy the wisdom of the wise; and the prudence 
of the prudent I will reject. Where is the wise? Where is 
the scribe? Where is the disputer of this world?” He 
then shows that God has not only carried out His resolution 
of rejecting the wisdom of the world, but that He has, moreover, 
proved the wisdom of the world to be foolish. “ Hath not God,” 
he says, “made foolish the wisdom of this world?”’ This, 
God hath done in three ways. First, by showing that the 
wisdom of the world had failed to make known to it the 
existence of God, although one of His attributes, His wisdom, 
was most clearly written on the physical order. “For seeing 
that in the wisdom of God the world by wisdom knew 
not God.”® Secondly, by not using the wisdom of the 
world to disseminate His religion. “It pleased God by the 
foolishness of owr preaching to save them that believe.’ ’ 
Thirdly, by establishing His religion on earth in spite of the 
wisdom of the world, and through agents who were foolish 
in the eyes of the world. “For the foolishness of God is wiser 
than men.”* God hath also brought to nought the mighty and 
noble of the world, by establishing His religion in spite of them, 

+ : Cor. i. 20, = ¢ Cot. &. §. 3 Isaias xxix. 143 xxxiii. 18. 
4 1 Cor. i. 19, 20. * 2 Cor... @. * + Cor. i, 2. 
7 2 Cor. i. 28. * t Cor. i, 25. 
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through agents devoid of all earthly power. “And the weak- 
ness of God is stronger than men.”® 

St. Paul then elucidates and proves the truth of what he has 
been saying by the class and condition of the Christian con- 
verts. “For see your vocation, brethren,” he says, “that there 
are not many wise according to the flesh, not many mighty, not 
many noble. But the foolish things of the world hath God 
chosen that He may confound the wise: and the weak things of 
the world hath God chosen that He may confound the strong. 
And the base things of the world, and the things that are 
contemptible hath God chosen, and the things that are not, that 
He might bring to nought the things that are. That no flesh 
should glory in His sight.” As time rolled on, these words 
were even more strikingly realized in the great contest that 
raged for three centuries between the Church and the Roman 
Empire. Tacitus, and other writers of the period, tell us what 
the world thought of the early Christians and their religion. 
And yet by such discredited agents did God spread such a 
discredited religion throughout the length and breadth of the 
greatest Empire the world had ever seen, in spite of the fiercest 
and most persistent opposition from that Empire, which had 
concentrated in herself all the powers of all the empires that had 
gone before her, and had used most unsparingly every weapon 
in her huge and varied armory to strike down her victorious 
rival. 

During this struggle the Church used the common languages 
of the Empire, the roads of the Empire, and all the other 
facilities of communication which the Empire had opened up 
between the nations of the world. These formed the battle- 
ground on which the contending parties met. In the same 
languages were issued the edicts of the Emperors, and the 
rescripts of the Popes, the codes of law, and the Books of the 
Old and New Testaments. On the same roads travelled the 
Roman proconsuls and the heralds of the Gospel, the Roman 
executioners and the Christian martyrs. Common languages 
were of immense utility for the dissemination of the Gospel, 
and when the gift of tongues had ceased to exist in the Church 
they were almost indispensable. Alexander the Great spread 
the Greek language throughout Asia and the civilized parts of 
Africa. The Romans, adopting the civilization of the Greeks, 
spread it and their own civilization throughout their whole 
” s Cor. i. 26, 20. 
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Empire. Thus the Apostles found ready for their purposes two 
languages that were understood throughout the whole civilized 
world—namely, Latin and Greek. That species of Greek which 
has been called Hellenistic, or Later Greek, was the common 
language of the Empire. Into this language the Hebrew Books 
of the Old Testament had been translated; in this language 
have been written all the Books of the New Testament except 
the Gospel according to St. Matthew; and this Book was 
immediately translated into Greek. So had God used the 
Empire of Alexander and the Empire of Cesar to prepare the 
world for His Church. 

Now I contend that as God had used the Empires of Greece 
and Rome to prepare the way for His Church in the Old World, 
so has He used the Empire of England to prepare the way for 
His Church in the New World; and as He had used the 
Apostles and early Christians to disseminate His religion 
throughout the Old World, so has He been using the Irish 
people to disseminate it throughout the New World, and those 
parts of the Old World that have been incorporated with the 
British Empire. From the memorable night on which St. Peter 
was commanded “to put up his sword into the scabbard,”™ the 
whole range of ecclesiastical history does not supply a single 
instance in which the Church has been established over a wide 

extent of the globe by a Catholic State gradually extending its 
’ sway and its religion through the secular arm. On the contrary, 
wherever the Church has been spread over a wide empire, that 
empire has been founded by a non-Catholic State. This has 
been true of the Empires of Greece, Rome, and England. 
England did not begin to found her Colonial Empire until she 
had lost the faith. And whilst the colonial enterprises of 
Catholic France and Spain have been failures, England has 
founded an Empire upon which the sun never sets, and which i: 
almost conterminous with the poles. She has spread her 
language, her literature, her philosophy, her laws, over that 
Empire, and over that great country which was ong¢e subject to 
her rule, the United States of America. Thus has she prepared 
the way for an English-speaking people, who are pre-eminently 
Catholic, to disseminate the Catholic religion through all the 
countries that have acknowledged her sway. As, then, England 
lost her faith in order that she might found a non-Catholic 
Empire, so did Ireland lose her independence and her language 


1 St. John xviii. 11. 
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in order that her people might propagate the Catholic faith 
throughout that Empire. 

In the growth and developement of this religious movement, 
the attitude and demeanour of Protestant England towards 
Catholic Ireland have been in many respects exactly similar to 
the attitude and demeanour of Pagan Rome towards the early 
Christian Church. The victory of William of Orange at the 
Boyne appeared to have crushed Catholicity in Ireland, and to 
have inflicted a grave wound on it throughout Europe. Then, 
indeed, the death-wound had been inflicted on the National 
Church of Ireland; then indeed Protestant ascendency had 
been securéd for ever in that country. Humanly speaking, this 
was the only view that could have been taken of the state of 
affairs then established in Ireland. But He who rules the 
destinies of kingdoms and empires had decreed otherwise. The 
laws which govern the physical order of the world bring out 
before us, in a wonderful degree, the power and wisdom of God. 
But the laws of God’s Providence, by which He governs the 
moral order, bring out the same Divine attributes in a still more 
wonderful degree. In the physical order unintelligent creatures 
necessarily obey the laws of their being. When such creatures 
are placed in a certain order, certain results necessarily follow. 
Hence, in arranging such creatures with a view to the producing 
of certain results, no account need be taken of free agents. 
But it is altogether different in the moral order. Here there is 
question of free agents, who in their moral actions are not tied 
down to fixed and unvarying laws. They are free to act, or not 
to act, at their discretion. Now to leave intelligent creatures 
free, and at the same time, to so arrange the course of events as 
to bring about with certainty predetermined results, is a work of 
greater wisdom than the arrangement of the solar system. The 
latter is a mechanical process ; the former is a placing within 
fixed and determined lines free agents without in any way 
interfering with their freedom. How wise must be that Provi- 
dence which takes into account the myriads of springs and 
motives which influence human actions, and, at the same time, 
so balances those actions, without in any way interfering with 
their freedom, as to attain preordained ends with the same 
certainty as those which follow from the law of gravitation ! 
This is what God has been doing by His Providence in the 
moral order of the world; and the world’s history does not 
exhibit a more striking instance of this exercise of God’s 
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Providence than has been afforded by the political and religious 
history of the Irish people. 

After the Treaty of Limerick had been shamefully broken, 
Ireland was held down bleeding from every pore. The most 
atrocious code of penal laws that human ingenuity could devise 
was put in force against her. These laws invaded every relation 
of life, public and private. They did not spare even the most 
delicate family ties. They offered a bribe to the unnatural son 
if he would break the natural law and the positive law of God. 
If he would become Protestant, his father’s property was the 
reward of his apostasy. The Catholics were rigidly excluded 
from all political, civil, and military positions. Moreover, a 
persistent attempt was made to render them either Protestants 
or savages. All education was denied them unless they would 
accept it from Protestant teachers. The Catholic schoolmaster, 
as well as the priest, was put under the ban of the law. 
Whatever had been left undone by Elizabeth and Cromwell, 
in the work of exterminating the Irish Catholics, had been 
accomplished by William. “I will catch the wise in their own 
craftiness,” }* saith the Lord. The very steps that had been 
taken by Elizabeth, by Cromwell, and by William to stamp 
out the Catholic religion from Ireland, have resulted in main- 
taining it unimpaired in that country, and in spreading it over 
vast districts of the habitable globe. The English Government 
has robbed the Irish Church of her temples, and of her 
religious and educational endowments. But there is one thing 
of which it has not been able to rob her, and that is her 
faith. Through centuries of persecution the faith of the Irish 
Church has remained unshaken, like a rock amid the waves; 
and is as strong, as pure, and as lively to-day as it was in 
the days of St. Patrick. No sooner has she been released from 
the iron grasp of religious persecution than she once more 
raises her fair form, and displays all the grace and beauty 
of her youth. As the vital sap remains hidden in the tree 
after it has been shorn of its leaves by the frosts and chill 
blasts of winter, but bursts into leaf, blossom, and fruit under 
the genial and balmy air of spring, summer, and autumn, so 
the Catholic faith, which has remained deeply fixed in the 
hearts of Irishmen after their Church had been stripped of all 
her worldly goods, and which a winter of three centuries of 
persecution had not been able to extinguish, has burst forth 
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with a strength and luxuriance of life which are not unworthy 
of the most palmy days of the Irish Church. No sooner has 
the grasp of religious persecution been lifted off Ireland, than 
churches, monasteries, colleges, and schools spring up as if by 
magic throughout the land. Whether one travels from the 
capital of the Catholic south to the stronghold of Orangeism in 
the north, or from Dublin Bay to the Bay of Galway, his eye 
is, on every side, caught by churches, monasteries, colleges, 
and schools, which attest the undying faith and boundless 
generosity of the Irish people. And what is more wonderful 
still, nearly all this has been done within the last thirty years, 
and immediately after a terrible famine that had swept away 
nearly half of the population of Ireland. 

The Irish Church has been always a Missionary Church. 
She has been missionary in the days of her triumph: she has 
been missionary in the days of her sorrow. Through weal and 
throug 
Vandals, and .other barbarous tribes had swept over the 
Western Empire, carrying fire and devastation through most 
other countries in Europe, the light of Christian knowledge 
shone brilliantly within the shores of Ireland. To Ireland 
came many seeking for learning; and from Ireland went forth 


h woe she has been ever Apostolical. When the Huns, 


many scholars and many missionaries, to repair the injury done 
to civilization by the barbarous hordes that had overrun nearly 
all the rest of Europe. But it is in her sorrow that her 
missionary power has been most wonderfully developed. The 
very means that her enemies have employed to crush her, have 
made her influence only more potent and far-reaching. The 
Irish Catholics having been deprived at home of the very 
necessaries of life, have emigrated to Great Britain, to America, 
and to the Colonies; and have built up the Catholic Church 
in those countries. And Irish priests, Irish nuns, Irish Religious 
Brothers, have formed, not only the advanced guard, but the 
main body of the army of the Church wherever the English 
language is spoken. If the Irish element were removed from 
the English-speaking world, the Catholic Church would almost 
cease to exist in it. The Irish element is thus designed 
by God to diffuse Christian civilization throughout the whole 
body of English-speaking people. This proposition will 
appear to Protestant Englishmen ridiculous in the extreme. 
But I beg to remind them that Tacitus would have laughed 
to scorn the proposition, that the despised and_ persecuted 
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Christian sect was to give to the world a civilization® which 
the great Roman Empire was not able to give. And yet this 
is now a historic fact. Long before Macaulay’s traveller from 
New Zealand “shall, in the midst of a vast solitude, take his 
stand on a broken arch of London Bridge to sketch the ruins 
of St. Paul’s,” it shall have been an equally historic fact, that 
the despised and persecuted Irish race has given to the English- 
speaking world a civilization which the great British Empire 
had not béen able to give. The Irish race, although one of 
the oldest races, is the young blood of the world. Whilst 
many countries, under a false civilization, are lapsing into 
primitive barbarism, while in others, and notably in England, 
a modern paganism worse than the paganism of old is 
rapidly gaining ground, the Irish people are the pioneers 
of Catholic civilization under every clime. Wherever Irish 
Catholics are found, they munificently support their clergy, 
they build their churches, monasteries, colleges, schools; they 
are everywhere regarded as the typical representatives of 
Catholic Christianity in the face of a corrupt and semi-pagan 
world. “In labour and painfulness, in much watchings, in 
hunger and thirst, in fastings often, in cold and nakedness.” ™ 
Everywhere they carry the torch of the Catholic faith to 
illumine the darkness around ; and just as St. Patrick brought 
the light of faith to the people from whom he had suffered most 
cruel hardships, so his spiritual children are now bringing the 
light of faith to their hereditary oppressors, the English race 
throughout the world. 

But what right have we to conclude that the Irish Catholics 
will become the dominant race in the English-speaking world ? 
Statistics furnish us with convincing proofs on this head. 

There are at present in the English-speaking world about 
{3,000,000 of Irish Catholics, or about one-seventh of the whole 
population. These, with 3,500,000 of other nationalities, make 
the Catholic English-speaking population nearly one-fifth of 


3 Tacitus calls Christianity exvitéalis superstitio. His account of the futile attempts 
to suppress it, and its subsequent propagation throughout the Empire, may well be 
applied to the efforts of Elizabeth and Cromwell to stamp out the faith in Ireland. 
** Repressa qu in priesens exitialis superstitio rursus erumpebat, non solum per 
Judeam, originem ejus mali, sed per Urbem etiam quo cuncta undique atrocia aut 
pudenda confluunt celebraaturque ” (Tacitus, Amz. lib. xv. c. 44). If we substitute 
Hibernia for Judzea and London for Rome, we have a fair representation of the 
ordinary Protestant Englishman’s view of the spread of Irish Catholicism. 

6 2 Cor, xi. 26, 27. 
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the whole. The 13,000,000 of Irish Catholics are made up 
as follows: There are in Ireland and Great Britain about 
5,500,000, in Canada 1,500,000. The entire Catholic popu- 
lation of the United States of America is 6,600,000. Of these 
4,500,000 may be set down as Irish. In Australia there is 
1,000,000, and in other countries 500,000. The average number 
in the Irish family is nearly twice the average number in the 
English or American family. The Irish population will, there- 
fore, increase nearly twice as quickly as the English, and will 
ultimately, so far as we can see, become the dominant element 
of the English-speaking world. It is true that in America and 
the Colonies tens of thousands of Irish Catholics have been 
lost to the Church for want of schools, for want of churches, 
for want of priests. But now the Catholic Church is gaining 
in the completeness of its organization throughout the whole 
English-speaking world. Among English-speaking Catholics 
we may hope and expect that the number of apostates will 
be incomparably less than it has been. This has been borne 
out by the experience of the last thirty years in England, 
America, and the Colonies. Since the re-establishment of the 
Catholic Hierarchy in England, the advance of Catholicity in 
that country has been most remarkable. But, perhaps, the 
American Church affords us the best data for judging from 
the past, what shall be the future of Catholicity in the English- 
speaking world. At the beginning of the present century there 
were only twenty Catholic clergymen in the United States of 
America. Now there are, one Cardinal, 67 Archbishops and 
Bishops, 5,989 priests, 5,606 churches, and 375 Catholic charitable 
institutions. When Catholicity has increased so much in eighty 
years, what shall be its position in the year 1984? Who can 
deny that in this great religious movement, God has used as 
His special agent the persecuted and calumniated Jrish race? 

I, therefore, draw the following conclusions: (1) As the 
Empires of Greece and Rome spread the Greek and Latin 
languages throughout the countries of the Old World, and thus 
prepared them for the reception of the Gospel, so the Empire 
of England has spread the English language throughout the 
countries of the New World, and thus prepared them for the 
reception of the Catholic religion. (2) As the Roman Empire 
employed all the resources of Greece and Rome in persecuting 
the Christians for three centuries, so has the English Empire 
during the last three hundred years persecuted the Irish 
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Catholics with a cruelty unsurpassed in modern history. (3) 
As the Roman Empire shut out the Christians from their 
rights, educational, social, civil, and military, so has the English 
Empire shut out the Irish Catholics from those same rights. 
(4) As the Grecian and Roman Pagans held the Christians 
up to the world as enemies of the human race, of all religion, 
and of all government, so have Protestant Englishmen held 
up to the world’s gaze Catholic Irishmen in the same colours. 
(5) As the whole power of Greece and Rome failed to extirpate 
the Christians, so has the whole power of England failed to 
extirpate Irish Catholicity. (6) As in spite of Rome the 
Christians grew, prospered, and spread their religion through- 
out her Empire, so in spite of England the Irish Catholics 
have grown, prospered, and spread their religion throughout 
her Empire. (7) As the Christian Church at length obtained 
complete ascendency over the Roman Empire, so have we 
good grounds to hope that the Church of the Irish Catholics 
will one day become the dominant Church of the English- 
speaking world. (8) As the Apostles and early Christians are 
now remembered with honour, whilst the Empire that perse- 
cuted them is forgotten, so may we expect that, when the 
great empires of the present shall have passed away, the name 
of Catholic Ireland and her unrivalled sufferings for her faith 
will stand emblazoned in undying colours on the banner of 
history. (9) As nothing less than the power of God could 
have kept alive and spread throughout the Old World the 
Christian religion against the persistent efforts made by the 
Roman Empire to destroy it, so nothing less than the power 
of God could have kept alive and spread throughout the New 
World the religion of the Irish Catholics against the persistent 
efforts made by the English Empire to destroy it. (10) As 
God is, therefore, the Author of the early Christian religion, 
so is He the Author of the religion of the Irish Catholics. 
This presents no difficulty to Catholics, who know that their 
religion is identical with the religion of the early Christians. 
But what reply will Protestants give to it? 

DAVID HUMPHRYS, C.C. 














The Communal Elections in Beloium, and 
their Results. 


THE full returns of the communal elections of the 19th of 
October came in too late to be made any use of in our article 
on “ The Catholic Triumph in Belgium.” The delay in issuing 
them occasioned throughout Belgium much painful anxiety, 
and gave rise to many inaccurate reports of the results. 
These reports had the capital for their source, and caused 
immense mischief. The writers in the London Press! did not 
distinguish themselves either for fairness or accuracy in the 
account they gave of this disgraceful chapter of Belgian history. 
It would have been thought that our leading newspapers might 
have hesitated before accepting as gospel truth the highly 
coloured and manifestly overdrawn accounts of the great victory 
claimed by the Liberal party, yet day after day they contained 
extracts culled from such impartial authorities as La Chronique, 
L’ Etoile Belge, L’Echo du Parlement, La Réforme. The Catholic 
journals were never quoted, if indeed the special correspondents 
ever read them. The consequences of this very one-sided way 
of searching after the truth were many absurd mistakes and 
misrepresentation of facts, of which the Liberal Press of Belgium 
availed itself to the utmost. The truth has at last come to 
light, but, alas, too late to prevent a dangerous Ministerial crisis, 
brought about by the wholesale mendacity of the entire Liberal 
Press and the unscrupulous intrigues of Liberal statesmen. 

After the passing of the Act by both Houses, M. Buls, the 
Mayor of Brussels, accompanied by many other mayors hostile 
to the new Educational Act, had an interview with the King. 
The royal signature was then alone wanting to transform it into 
law. It was naturally the object of these petitioners to urge 
his Majesty to refuse this. Some little time had already elapsed 

' We except of course our Catholic weeklies from this charge, the Zad/et being 
prominent in its refutation and in its publication of the true returns. 
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since the passing of the Act, and doubts were beginning to rise 
in many minds as to whether the King intended signing it. 
When it became known that he had consented to receive the 
mayors, and hear what they had to say, not a few among the 
Liberal journals openly proclaimed their opinion that the Bill 
would never become law. In this, happily, they were dis- 
appointed. “I must conform myself,” said the King, in his 
speech, “to the will of the country, as it is expressed by the 
majority of the two Houses. I intend remaining ever faithful 
to my oath. ...I will never make any distinction between 
Belgians. I will be for one what I have been for the other.” 
All hopes of beguiling the King from his constitutional duties 
vanished with the utterance of these manly and vigorous 
words. 

For a time the Liberal Press relapsed into comparative quiet. 
The Bill was signed on the 2oth of September, and was to come 
into force on the 2nd of October. It was on the 19th that the 
communes throughout the country were called upon to re-elect 
one half of their Councils. In order to give our readers some 
idea of the electoral body which then had to elect the mayors 
and sheriffs of the various communes, a slight digression is 
necessary. The Liberal Cabinet had reversed the whole electoral 
system, communal, provincial, legislative, and senatorial; but 
we are concerned at present with the communal electors 
only. 

The Belgian communal electoral body is divided into two 
parts: the censtfaires and the capacttaires. The censttaires 
comprise all those who pay at least ten francs a year in taxes 
direct to the Government. The capacitaires are divided into two 
classes: first, those enfranchised by the Act of August 1883, 
and, secondly, those who possess the moral courage to undergo 
an examination before a jury upon subjects embracing reading, 
writing, arithmetic, the metrical system, history of Belgium, 
geography, &c. &c. The law of August 1883 was extremely 
generous in its enfranchisement clauses. From the copy before 
us we see that no less than seventeen clauses are devoted to the 
enumeration of the enfranchised. It is of course out of all 
possibility to follow it. Sufficient to say that clause 1. deals 
with Cabinet Ministers, actual or resigned, and that the long 
category ends with communal schoolmasters and mistresses, in 
or out of office. Communal schoolmasters and mistresses, be 
it remarked, are those who need diplomas from the State, and 
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State diplomas in 1879 were not impartially bestowed. Dispen- 
sations from examination were also granted to officers of the 
army, navy, Garde Civique, lawyers, notaries, and candidate 
notaries. The sole resource for Catholics under the law in 
question was to work the examination clause, and this was done 
with a will, in spite of the very natural reluctance of many an 
aged agriculturalist and peasant to find himself once again in 
the presence of an awe-inspiring body of examiners. 

We may now turn to the elections of Sunday, the 19th of 
October. Late in the evening it was known that the Liberal 
list in the capital had passed with a majority of 3,500 votes. 
In Antwerp, the same party was again successful with over 
1,000 votes. At Ghent, where no contest took place, the 
Liberals obtained 4,433 out of 5,672 voting. At Litge, the 
leading Liberal candidate obtained 4,621 and the Catholic 2,734. 
It was over such barren results as these that on the morrow the 
whole cohort of Liberal journalism claimed a victory complete 
and general along the whole line. We use the word barren 
advisedly, as the towns mentioned were already Liberal in the 
communal elections. They had, it is very true, increased their 
majorities, but then the law of August, 1883, was so framed 
in its working that a Catholic victory was well nigh impossible 
in any of these towns. They paid, with an almost incredible 
assurance, no heed to the Catholic victories at Ma/ines, Menin, 
Furnes, Harlebeke, Avelghem, and Binche. They went blindly 
and unscrupulously to work, proclaiming that the country had 
condemned the Educational Act ; and more incredible still, they 
took in the infallible 772ses, the English Press generally, and the 
worst of all, his. Majesty Leopold the Second ; saying that the 
Ministry must retire in face of the verdict against them and 
their measures. Ze country, in their opinion, was Brussels, 
Antwerp, Ghent, and Li¢ge. The storm they raised gathered 
daily in force, aided not a little by the rash and ill-considered 
articles of foreign papers, among which not a few of our own 
figured, and were gleefully quoted as representing the opinion 
of a kingdom renowned for its political foresight and honesty. 

In vain the Catholic Press sought to stem the torrent of 
misrepresentation and falsehood. The electoral returns that 
were daily pouring in began to reveal the true state of things. 
Noise must drown the truth. The clamours for dissolution were 
accordingly redoubled, exhortations to the King to give heed 
to the Liberal triumph were to be found in every Liberal paper. 
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Sinister rumours of a Ministerial crisis were soon afloat and 
rapidly gained ground. The country at first refused all credence, 
finding it impossible to discover any sufficient cause. But on 
Thursday, the 23rd of October, it became known that Messrs. 
Bara and Rolin, two very inauspicious personages indeed, had 
been received in audience by the King. Then indeed it became 
clear what the Liberal aim and object really were. By an 
united effort of their whole press and party they had deter- 
mined upon terrorizing their Sovereign by a distortion of facts, 
by wilful and despicable perjury, veto and use of the Royal 
prerogative for the dismissal of the Ministry, the reinstallation 
of MM. Rolin and Bara, and the consequent dissolution of 
the two Chambers. They had tried the plan before, and it 
had proved successful. Violence was the weapon used in 1871 
for the overthrow of a Catholic Ministry, to perplex a Sovereign 
and bring to the verge of a revolutionary precipice the country 
that had shown its want of confidence in them. The Press 
had now done its work, it remained only with the ex-Ministers 
to do theirs. Messrs. Bara and Rolin were equal to the task 
imposed upon them, and carried out their perfidious mission 
to the satisfaction of themselves and friends. They entirely 
succeeded in what the newspapers had so unanimously set 
themselves to perform, that of beguiling a timid and irresolute 
Sovereign into the belief that the country was up in arms 
against his Ministers. Incredible it indeed seemed that the 
monarch had given way, a hundred times more so when plain 
and incontestible facts are before the public proving how 
thorough and convincing was the verdict in, favour of Catholics 
on the 19th of October. 

M. Malou heard of Messrs. Bara and Rolin’s interview, and 
in his turn he demanded and obtained an audience. He learnt 
from his Sovereign that he, the King, must yield, at least to a 
certain extent, to the exigencies of the Opposition. M. Malou 
naturally remarked that he must consult his colleagues. The 
same day the Cabinet met, and some ten hours afterwards a 
reunion of the Right was held. The Prime Minister explained 
the situation, observing that only two courses were open to 
them—the first the reconstruction from among themselves of 
a Ministry, or an imminent dissolution of the Chambers forced 
upon the country by a Cabinet Bara-Rolin. He himself had 
decided to share the fate of his two colleagues, MM. Jacobs 
and Woeste, and urged upon M. Beernaert to undertake the 
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onerous task of reforming the Ministry. MM. Woeste and 
Jacobs both recommended the plan proposed by their chief, 
and the Right unanimously agreed. The same day M. Malou 
waited upon the King and acquainted him with the decision 
come to by himself and his coileagues. The resignations were 
accepted, and M. Beernaert was formally charged with the 
composition of the new Ministry. 

Thus had fallen MM. Woeste, Jacobs, and Malou, victims 
of a dishonest and implacable Liberal clique. In an hour of 
weakness and bewilderment, the King had dismissed from his 
Councils three devoted statesmen, possessing the confidence of 
the great majority of his subjects. 

One burst of honest indignation swept the country. People 
stood amazed, and awaited in feverish anxiety the results of a 
step that threatened to nullify their electoral rights, and so 
set aside the power and will of a recognized majority. It was 
to them a new phase indeed of political doctrine, that the 
results of communal elections were to upset those of the Legis- 
lature and Senate. Was the whole body politic to be over- 
thrown because some thousands of the late Government's 
supporters had been enfranchised, possessing for the most part 
no other qualification for a vote than that of being in State 
employ ? What was to become of the majorities in the two 
Houses, 34 in the Lower House and 17 in the Senate? They 
were to be dispersed and scattered because a Brussels clique 
of communal officials and voters protested, because some hundred 
of non-domiciled army officers at Antwerp abjured clericalism 
and all that appertained to it. But had the communes really 
voted against the Bill? The interested advisers of the King 
knew too well the contrary. The statistics we intend quoting 
will demonstrate ‘how iniquitous, mendacious, and degrading 
were the reports spread by Liberal journalism and poured in 
upon the Sovereign by MM. Bara and Rolin. 

Comparisons are termed odious, and the one we now draw 
attention to will prove no exception; it has, however, an 
advantage of being instructive. In 1879 the Liberal Educa- 
tional Act was passed in the Lower House with a majority of 
seven, and in the Senate by ove single vote. The Bill obtained 
the Royal sanction. The Catholic communes then, as now, 
being greatly in the majority, petitioned against the Bill, and 
sought to obtain some protection from its harsh and tyrannous 
clauses. Yet the Royal Prerogative was dumb and motionless. 
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The Sovereign had sworn to conform himself to the wishes of 
the country as represented by the majorities of the two Houses. 
The majorities were indeed small, very small in the Senate, yet 
the Monarch kept to his oath. And, indeed, if ever a case for 
the intervention of the Royal Prerogative was called for it was 
then, and as time rolled on the need of its exercise became still 
more painfully evident. 

Now in 1884, when that law is repealed, and replaced by one 
universally admitted to be a fair compromise and a conciliatory 
effort on the part of its framers to do justice to all parties— 
when it passed through the Houses with the largest majorities 
ever accorded to an Educational Bill, and when it gained the 
approval of over 1,900 communes out of a total of 2,585, his 
Majesty, yielding under pressure of Liberal and Freemasonic 
influence and threats, steps forward and becomes the mouthpiece 
and instrument of Liberal hatred of religion. It is no longer a 
question of conforming himself to the wishes of the country as 
represented by the Senate, House of Representatives, or the 
Catholic communal majorities, of making no distinction between 
Belgians, or of holding sacred the oath he swore. Even his old 
and venerable Minister, M. Malou, is thrown aside. He had 
served his sovereign and his country for over forty years, and his 
last farewell words to the King sum up his experiences sadly, 
yet truly enough: “Voila, Sire, que je vous sers depuis quarante 
ans, jeu ai assez, je me retire.” 

We will now turn to the electoral statistics ; we shall be able 
to give the total result, but not the details, of the victories won 
by each province. We have been informed by M. Malou that 
he is busy with the preparation of a chart that will furnish such 
a minute, and, from a Catholic point of view, satisfactory list of 
the votes in each commune where the two parties contested the 
supremacy, but this chart will not be ready for some time. The 
figures, however, that we are fully authorized to quote, are con- 
clusive enough for our purpose. 

2,585 communal councils had to re-elect one half of their 
members. In 1,021 communes there were contests; of these 
the Catholics secured 647, the Liberals 328. The actual 
result at the present moment is this, that over 227 Liberal 
mayors and 241 Liberal sheriffs have been turned out of 
office. 

The following provincial communai statistics will likewise be 
read with interest. In the arrondissement of NAMUR, before the 
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elections of the 19th of October, the state of parties was as 
follows : 

197 Catholic communes. 

227 Liberal ‘a 

158 sans couleur (¢.¢., indifferent). 


After the 19th of October : 
227 Catholic communes. 
203 Liberal i 

3 Indifferent _,, 


2 


15 

This province, it must be well borne in mind, was far from 
being a Catholic stronghold. 

In the arrondissement of ANTWERP, the victory of the 
communal Town Council of which town provoked such elabo- 
rate and strained consequences to the Liberal cause, the results 
now appear as follows : 

Before the 19th October : 


230 Catholic communes. 
52 Liberal i 


After the 19th: 


266 Catholics. 
29 Liberal. 


In East and West Flanders the result is already known; the 
first gives 298 Catholic communes to 27 Liberal, the second 
250 Catholic communes to 27 Liberal. The details from the 
other provinces not yet to hand cannot change the situation. 
The official Catholic gain is put down correctly enough at 22 
communes in which the mayors are overturned, 241 where the 
Liberal sheriffs (cchevins) are thrown out, and this telling and 
formidable majority does not yet include those communes where 
Catholics have succeeded in holding their own. 

We will conclude our article with an enumeration of the 
events that occurred from the 19th of October until the date of 
our going to press. 

On Monday, the 27th of October, Ze J/oniteur contained the 
names of M. Beernaert’s Ministry. This gentleman relinquished 
his post of Agriculture and took over that of Finance. M. Volder 
succeeded M. Woeste as Minister of Justice; M. Konissen, 
M. Jacobs as Minister of the Interior and Public Instruction. 
M. Moreau was transferred to the department of Public Works 
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and Agriculture, and the Prince of Caraman-Chimay came in as 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

A day or two after the formation of the Cabinet, two Royal 
decrees appeared in Le Moniteur. The first referred to those 
Government schoolmasters and mistresses who had to retire 
under the new Act. Their suspension grant (¢raztement d’attente) 
was fixed at a minimum of 1,000frs. per annum; if under five 
years’ service, at one-half of the original grant; over five to 
fifteen, at two-thirds; from fifteen to twenty-five, at three- 
fourths. A credit of 700,000 was entered upon the Budget for 
1885 for this purpose. 

The second decree prohibited the employment of foreign 
teachers in schools connected with the Government, also the 
acceptance of the commune of any such foreigners. This inter- 
vention of Liberal generosity for their legion of overpaid and 
unemployed teachers, backed by the Royal consent, was sought 
for in vain from them in 1879 by Catholic Ministers and 
communes on behalf of over fifteen hundred masters and 
mistresses sent adrift without one penny of compensation for 
their long and laborious services in the cause of an Educational 
Bill approved of alike by Liberals and Catholics. Liberal ears 
were then deaf to the cries of distress that came from so many 
ruined homes—and so was the royal clemency. 

This, it need not be said, was aimed by its framers at the 
Christian and other foreign Brothers engaged in education. 
Their number, however, is small, not more that fifty out of a 
total force of five hundred. And these few devoted servants 
of God and the poor will doubtless easily find a home and 
welcome in other countries, where their zeal and talents are 
known and appreciated. It is, however, to be feared that in 
the provinces of Li¢ge, Namur, and Luxemburg, where some 
excellent schools presided over by Les Sceurs de la Congré- 
gation de St. Charles (Nancy), are in active working order, the 
Catholic communes will in these instances be prevented from 
accepting or subsidizing the schools. Private charity, however, 
is far from being extinct in these provinces, and as in the past, so 
in the future, the good Sisters may rely upon the maintenance 
of those who have known and respected them so long. 

Parliament reassembled for its usual winter Session on the 
11th of November, and on Wednesday the Prime Minister 
briefly explained the new Budget, declaring that it was the 
VOL, XXXIII. LL 
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intention of the Cabinet to effect a saving of over 10,000,000 frs. 
in their expenditure, and that at the end of the financial year 
there would be a small surplus of 206,ooofrs. If he carries out 
what he proposes, the country will experience for the first time 
for five years the startling fact of receipts meeting expenditure. 
It need hardly be said that the proposed reductions will be in 
a great measure derived from the suppression of the Educa- 
tional law of 1879 and the very economical character of its 
successor. 

A parting word on the present situation. The electoral 
statistics we have quoted have fully revealed to the country the 
enormous deception, practised by the Liberal party, in order to 
force the King to depart from what he himself so shortly before 
had recognized as his only constitutional course of action. Since 
that fatal day, the whole Catholic Press and party have declared 
clearly and distinctly that no further tampering with its privi- 
leges, as representing two-thirds of the country, can be tolerated. 
They have yielded all they can yield, in the persons of the late 
Ministry, to whom they were devotedly attached. They have 
consented, because the King wished it, to two modifications in 
the Act of 1884. But here concessions must end. They look 
for neither sympathy or assistance from their opponents in the 
task before them. The late events prove how little they are to 
count upon either. On the contrary, they expect a bitter and 
uncompromising opposition, in which all means will be used, 
fair and foul, to discredit them in the eyes of the country and 
of the King. The choice between the preservation of order, or 
of a constantly recurring anarchy, is in the King’s hands. The 
Ministry are there to uphold the first, and the country is behind 
them, tired of this long bitter political warfare and chaos that 
has damaged the nation’s credit and brought to a standstill its 
commerce. Peace is the general cry; it is a true and sincere 
one, and it can only be secured by a Ministry that are prepared 
to throw aside vexatious party measures and legislate for the 
common good. M. Beernaert has started his career well, and will 
persevere so long as the present majorities remain faithful to 
him. From them no fear of a dissolution need be entertained, 
but the Sovereign alone can bring it about by abandoning the 
Ministry and throwing in his royal influence in the Liberal 
minority. The Catholic constituencies are in no mood or 
humour for a second interference with their electoral verdict. 
They spoke clearly on the 1oth of June and the 8th of July, and 
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more clearly still on the 19th of October. They bowed to the 
royal will on the 23rd of October, under a loyal and manly 
protest, and they accepted modifications passed in the interests 
of their opponents. They made the sacrifice on behalf of peace 
and order. It would be now fatal to both to call upon them to 
yield again. 

AUSTIN G. OATES. 


Note.—Since writing the above, two other Legislative elections 
have taken place, that of M. Konissen (unopposed) at Hassret, and 
the Prince Chimay at Philippeville, on the 19th of November. ‘The 
newly-appointed Minister of Foreign Affairs was opposed by an old 
adversary, M. Mineur, but happily without effect. This success is 
of great significance and importance to the Ministers. ‘The district in 
question is thoroughly imbued with Liberal principles, and has been 
in their possession since 1882. It cannot fail to cool, for some time to 
come, the Liberal excitement and frenzy, and aid materially in the 
preservation of peace and order. 























Something more about Food. 


—__ 


WE sometimes speak of a substance as being good for food, but 
if we use the word in its widest sense of all that is capable of 
contributing to the support of life, the phrase is scarcely a correct 
one. Food is found by some creature or other in substances 
the most widely diverse. There is hardly a poison known that 
does not afford sustenance to some form of life. Corrosive 
minerals, in solution, afford nutriment to peculiar kinds of 
mould or cell-plants. Even the gastric juice—the “universa 
solvent ”—will sustain without losing its properties, its special 
fungus. The fable of Mithridates, who accustomed himself to 
eat all deadly things with impunity, is more than realized in 
nature. Life, in its widest sense, almost refuses to recognize a 
poison. What is death to one organism supports another. 
Thus many diseases—an ever-increasing number of them 
indeed—are found to consist in the development of parasites ; 
a new and hostile life invading the old, and flourishing in its 
destruction. And some of the most virulent vegetable poisons 
differ but slightly in composition from perfectly wholesome 
substances. 

Our own food consists simply in that small portion of the 
substance and the force of nature, which is brought into forms 
correspondent to our particular life. The plants which prepare 
it for us add nothing of their own, but simply bring into a 
special arrangement the elements which exist around them, and 
the force that comes to them from the sun. So far as their life 
lies parallel to our own, they procure us food; so far as their 
life diverges from ours, they are unavailable for our nourishments 
or even fatal to our being. One special form of the action that 
is everywhere, is the life of our bodily frame, and the materials 
for it are furnished wheresoever, in plant or animal, that action 
exists in a kindred form. The substances thus akin to our own 
substance, or subservient to our life, fall into two or three great 
classes, though found in endless forms, and conveyed to us 
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through almost innumerable channels. They are mainly the 
albuminous or flesh-like, the fatty, and those consisting of sugar 
or starch. Wherever we find these, we find food. 

But in the work of maintaining life, only the first step is 
taken when the materials are supplied. They need also to be 
put into us, and this not in the common meaning of the term, 
according to which a dinner is reckoned to be within us when 
we have eaten it, but in quite another way, and one which 
involves a problem of no small difficulty. In strictness, that 
which is placed in the stomach is not within the body. That 
internal cavity is as truly outside of ws, as the cavity contained 
within the folded hand. The entire alimentary tube is well 
known to be a prolongation of the skin, which, indeed, changes 
its character somewhat at the lips, but retains the same essential 
structure throughout all parts of the digestive system. That 
structure consists of a layer of membrane covered with cells 
which are frequently renewed, and of which each successive 
generation is in its turn cast off. Both the skin and the lining 
of the digestive cavities are also studded with minute tubes, 
which are in like manner lined with cells, and in which the 
chief process of secretion is carried on. This is, indeed, the 
character of all the surfaces of the body, whether internal or 
external; they consist of one or more layers of membrane 
covered with cells. 

There being this connection and resemblance between the 
skin and the lining membrane of the stomach, it does not 
surprise us to find that at first, and in its simplest forms, 
digestion is performed by the skin. The lowest animal known, 
the ameeba, takes its food through its external surface, having, 
indeed, no internal one. It applies itself round the morsel and 
extemporizes its digestive organs for the occasion, putting out 
a process of its body, which is at once hand and stomach, 
whenever it is wanted. 

The common Hydra again, as is well known, feeds just the 
same when turned inside out; either part is skin, and either, 
stomach. Now man has no such faculty as this, but it remains 
true in his case also that the digestive membrane is but an 
inward skin, and, to a certain extent, similar offices are 
performed by both. The skin, for example, absorbs certain 
substances applied to it in a liquid state, and it casts off excreted 
matters. These are two of the functions of the internal or 
digestive skin; but it has also assigned to it the task 
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of dissolving the substances which are consumed, so that they 
may pass readily into the blood. It is adapted, therefore, to 
this end, by being more thickly studded with secreting glands. 
But the materials which are provided in our food, for the most 
part, cannot be made use of by the system, if they are directly 
mingled with the blood. It is true the very substances of 
which the blood consists are presented to us in various articles 
of diet: but if these be taken in a liquid form, and injected into 
the veins, they are cast off at once, by the secretions, unem- 
ployed. This is the case with the albumen of the egg for 
instance, which is yet, so far as the chemist can ascertain, 
almost identical with the albumen of the blood. Another task 
is, therefore, laid upon the digestive organs, besides that of 
reducing the food to a liquid state, in which it can permeate the 
textures and find entrance into the vessels. They must impart 
to it qualities which fit it to join with, and become part of, the 
vital fluid. This is asszz/ation, or at least the first stage of it. 
There is a second assimilation whereby each organ and structure 
of the body is separately nourished from the common blood. 

What a problem this is practically to solve! to take the 
outlying nature and build it up into the human frame, making 
it fill the place of the materials that are used in its life, and 
supply the force that is expended in its action. It is no wonder 
that an elaborate series of organs are provided, and that many 
distinct processes must co-operate, to achieve the work. And 
there is surely some value in a result attained at such a cost. 
That a man may be nourished, as the condition of his conscious 
life, what a multiplicity of agencies are set to work, what a 
lavish application of resources is made ! 

The term “assimilation,” as expressing the result of the 
digestive process, is full of significance. It implies a likeness in 
kind between that which is assimilated and that to which the 
assimilation is made; a preparedness and adaptation in the one 
to become the other. The food gladly becomes the body, 
finding there its own kindred. The organism which draws in 
nature for its support, lies parallel to the nature which supports 
it. But, further, assimilation implies also a gradual change, a 
progress from one state towards another, marked by successive 
stages; and this we find to be eminently characteristic of the 
digestive process. It is a regular series of successive operations. 
The food is raised into union with the new organism by definite 
steps, each of which has its own instruments, but all subordinate 
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to the final and essential end—the adding new life to the man 
in the perfect union of food and blood. Digestion in this is like 
the act of vision. The one essential for sight is the impression 
of a ray of light upon a nerve. In the simplest animals this 
is effected immediately, and without any special apparatus 
beyond a portion of the nervous system placed at the surface ; 
but as we rise in the animal scale, there is interposed between 
the light and the nerve an optical apparatus, to modify the rays, 
and prepare them to fall with perfect adaptation on the more 
delicate and more complex nervous expanse. The mollusc sees 
with a mere nerve; the man requires an eye. So he requires 
also his digestive “eye,” to refract, combine, and bring to a 
focus in his blood his many-coloured food. 

For this purpose we carry about with us an entire laboratory: 
the whole armoury of the chemist is laid under contribution to 
furnish forth our digestive apparatus. Knives to divide, and 
mortars to triturate, are provided in our incisor and molar teeth; 
solvents and delicate re-agents in the secretions which the sight 
or taste of food calls forth; baths of exactly graduated tem- 
perature in the various cavities; and filters which strain and 
separate the elements in the absorbent glands. Digestion is an 
“organic chemistry,” and these are its appliances. 

And the means are especially adapted to the work in this 
respect, that as the food consists of various classes of substances, 
so the digestive agents are of various kinds. We are accus- 
tomed to speak of the gastric juice as if it were ¢he digestive 
fluid; but, in truth, it is only one among several, and very 
probably it is not the most powerful of them. There are some 
elements of food over which it has no influence, and all its 
effects may be apparently produced by other secretions; it has 
been calculated, indeed, that scarcely more than half the 
necessary food is digested within the stomach. 

The various digestive fluids are especially adapted to act 
upon the different kinds of food of which a perfect diet consists. 
Some act chiefly on the starch, converting it into sugar; and of 
these the saliva is the type. The gastric juice acts exclusively 
on the albuminous bodies; and other secretions have for their 
part to prepare the fatty matters for absorption. The secretions 
are varied in correspondence with the food. 

Further, these various secretions are excited by their 
appropriate demand. They flow forth on the presence of food, 
and in quantities proportioned to the amount and need of it ; 
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obeying a vital or human order: the emotions which attend the 
taking of food, the taste, the sight, the thought of it, call them 
forth. We are conscious of this in the case of the saliva; but 
the same law extends to the gastric juice, and, doubtless, 
throughout all the series. Enjoyment promotes, loathing 
suspends them at every stage; they express and wait on the 
man, not on mere mechanical or chemical conditions. Although 
by means of the latter kind, such as irritation by tubes 
introduced into the stomach, or by forcing animals to swallow 
pieces of sponge, a certain amount of digestive fluid can be 
obtained, this is always comparatively scanty in quantity, even 
if it be normal in its quality. Thus already, in this least 
elevated function, is exhibited the law and nature of the body: 
that it is the servant not of circumstance, but of the man. 
It is placed under the dominion of mind. Its destiny is to be 
not only subservient to, but in every change and action swayed 
by the mental and conscious part. It is true, indeed, that, on 
its side, the physical rules and controls the mental; and in a 
struggle, when the forces are set against each other, so far as 
the body is concerned, the former must prevail. 

Neither thought nor will can stand against starvation, 
intoxication, or disease; but these are relations that are 
abnormal. The dominion belongs of right to the higher agent, 
and is habitually exercised by it. Man rules his body as he 
rules the obedient horse or elephant, whose powers yet are 
greater than his own, and before whose rage he cannot stand. 
Thus also he subdues and uses the natural powers, before the 
might of which he is but as an infant. The healthful attitude 
of the body is that of perfect obedience to and expression of 
the mind; its momentary state varies, throughout, with the 
momentary changes of the soul. As we see the shades of 
emotion write themselves upon the countenance, they write 
themselves by delicate variations on every inward organ and 
hidden function too. 

Digestion consists of two parts—the solution and trans- 
formation of the food, and its absorption into the system. 
The former of these commences the moment the food enters 
the mouth, in the outflow of the saliva to meet it. A chief 
part of the office of this fluid is thoroughly to moisten the 
food, and prepare it for being swallowed ; and with an evident 
adaptation to this purpose, it consists of a mixture of two 
distinct fluids, with different sources and characters. One 
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portion of it is a thin, watery fluid, and this is thoroughly 
mixed with the food in mastication; another portion is of a 
more viscid nature, and serves to lubricate the morsel, and 
facilitate the act of swallowing. These are poured into the 
mouth at its anterior and posterior portions respectively. The 
saliva is furnished partly by special glands situated within or 
near the mouth, and partly by the lining membrane of the 
cheeks which is studded all over with minute tubes for this 
purpose. 

The quantity of saliva secreted amounts, in a hearty and 
well-fed man, to about three pounds (or pints) a day, though it 
varies greatly with the kind of food; when that is hard or dry, 
much more than an equal weight of saliva is mingled with it. 
Thus it has been found by experiments on horses, that with 
every 100 parts of hay consumed there were mingled 400 of 
saliva, but for 100 parts of green stalks and leaves only 49 parts 
of saliva were furnished. Bernard administered to a horse a 
pound of oats, in order to ascertain the rapidity with which 
mastication would naturally be accomplished. It was 
thoroughly masticated and swallowed at the end of nine 
minutes. Part of the saliva was then prevented from flowing 
into the mouth, by dividing the duct of the parotid gland, and 
another pound of oats was given to the animal; it ate with 
difficulty, and the swallowed portions were dry and brittle; at 
the end of twenty-five minutes it had masticated and swallowed 
only about three-quarters of the quantity which it had pre- 
viously disposed of in nine minutes. Our own experience also 
teaches us how tardily mastication goes on when the saliva is 
wanting. The dry mouth of fever sufficiently forbids solid food. 
But the saliva has another office besides this mechanical one of 
aiding mastication. It is strictly a digestive fluid, and pro- 
duces a change in the constitution of the food itself. The 
food has to be “educated into blood. It is the new guest to 
be inaugurated into the duties of the household; the blood is 
the royal table itself ; and the saliva is the commissioned master 
of the ordinances, who busies himself to instruct the new-comer 
in the laws of the place, and in the conditions of its hospitality.” 
But the part the saliva plays, as a digestive fluid, is curious. 
The chief and most essential elements of food are the album- 
inous substances, and the preparing them for reception into the 
blood, is in some sense the chief end of the entire process. But 
this is not the first thing done: the saliva has no action on the 
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albuminous portions of food; nor does it even affect the fat, the 
substance second in importance. Its operation is confined to 
one of the subordinate elements; it converts starch into sugar 
fitting it thus both for immediate absorption, and for future 
changes within the body. In short, the saliva brings into a state 
of readiness the force-producing portion of the food ; its office 
seems to be to make preparation before the main work begins. 
Surely a type, in this, of the long prevision and fore-working of 
which the organic world is full. The saliva ensures that, on a 
mixed diet, a certain supply of force-producing matter should be 
available from the first commencement of the digestive process. 
The conversion of starch into sugar by the saliva commences 
with great rapidity, if the starch is thoroughly dissolved. A 
certain amount of sugar thus produced has been detected in the 
course of half a minute. It is a curious fact, that no single one 
of the fluids of which the saliva is composed will have this effect. 
If the product of either of the salivary glands be taken alone, it 
has no influence on starch ; the peculiar power seems to depend 
upon the admixture of the mucus of the mouth with the saliva 
proper. But though the transformation of starch by the saliva 
begins very rapidly, it is carried to only a small extent: the 
gastric juice interrupts it, probably through its acidity, the saliva 
being always, during digestion, slightly alkaline. The chief 
part of the starch taken as food, therefore, when it is consumed 
in any quantity, passes unchanged through the stomach, and 
undergoes its final conversion into sugar by means of other 
fluids, especially that secreted by the pancreas (or sweetbread). 
But the use of the saliva is not yet exhausted. Its continued 
passage into the stomach has been observed to increase the 
secretion of the gastric juice, so that it appears indirectly to aid 
the process of stomach digestion. And the wonderful sympathy 
which exists between the various portions of the digestive 
apparatus, is indicated by the fact that the artificial intro- 
duction of starch into the stomach, through an opening in its 
walls (no food having been taken by the mouth), has been found 
to excite a larger flow of saliva than the introduction in a 
similar way of flesh, on which the saliva has no action. The 
saliva, it is well known, contains air which gives to it its frothy 
appearance, and it is possible that its favourable influence upon 
digestion may be partly due to its conveying a small amount of 
air into the stomach. 
The food, then, reduced to a state of fine division by the 
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teeth, and moistened by saliva, is conveyed by the motions of 
the tongue and cheeks to the back part of the mouth, and there 
seized by the muscular bands which form the moving “ pillars’ 
(as they are termed) of the throat. Once having reached this 
spot, its future movements are beyond our control. Swallowing 
is one of the involuntary actions, which we can excite by 
bringing food or liquid into contact with the muscles concerned 
in the act, but are then powerless either to prevent or to direct. 
Conveyed by successive wave-like contractions of the oesophagus, 
or gullet (which may be well seen in a horse while drinking), the 
morsels of food pass into the next receptacle, the stomach. 

In man this organ is a membranous bag of irregularly oval 
shape. It is furnished at its upper and lower openings with 
distinct muscular rings, which open or close the cavity in 
either direction as required. In fact, the stomach in all 
essential respects may be regarded as a second mouth. It has 
its lips which open to admit, and close to retain, the food, which 
the muscles of the throat, like hands, present to it; like those of 
the mouth, its walls are muscular, and roll the food from side to 
side, and from part to part, till it is thoroughly mingled with the 
secretion that is appointed to dissolve it ; it is bounded below 
by another muscle, like the pillars of the throat, which at the 
fitting time seizes and carries onwards those portions of the food 
which are prepared for the succeeding stages of their progress. 
And to make the parallel complete, the stomach of many 
animals, though not of man—the crab is a familiar instance—is 
armed with teeth. Its inner coat, in the natural and healthy 
state, is of a light or pale pink colour, varying in its hue at 
different times, being darkest during the process of secretion. 
It is of a soft or velvet-like appearance, and is covered with a 
thin transparent mucus. 

The special function of the stomach is to dissolve and 
otherwise change the albuminous portion of the food; and for 
this purpose it pours forth in a truly amazing quantity a fluid of 
remarkable character. The secretion of gastric juice in a healthy 
adult man weighing ten stone has been estimated by careful 
observers, taking the amount secreted in a given time and under 
varying conditions as the basis of their calculation, at as much 
as thirty-seven pounds in each twenty-four hours. Nor is this 
estimate incredible, although that amount considerably exceeds 
the entire weight of the blood, when we consider that the 
secreted fluid is speedily re-absorbed, and that the total quantity 
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may express the result of a rapid circulation, the amount 
present in the stomach at any one time not exceeding a few 
ounces. Other observers, however, have placed the quantity at 
less than half this amount; and the question is evidently one 
not easy absolutely to decide. 

Indeed, it may well be asked, how any knowledge at all can 
be gained on such a point, at least in respect to man; the 
stomach being an organ hidden from our sight and cut off 
from our manipulation. However, besides artificial openings 
made by experimenters into the stomachs of animals, accidental 
apertures have been formed into or near those of human beings. 
Of the latter, two cases have been carefully observed—the well- 
known one of Alexis St. Martin, the Canadian, experimented on 
and described by Dr. Beaumont of the United States army, 
and afterwards by Dr. E. H. Rogers, and an Esthonian peasant 
woman, Catherine Kiitt by name, who was under the 
observation of various physicians in Germany. In the case of 
Alexis St. Martin the stomach was laid open by a gun-shot 
wound, and remained only partially closed with a valvular 
aperture. 

Bv observations thus made, the gastric juice is found to be 
“a clear colourless fluid, inodorous, a little saltish, and very 
perceptibly acid. It possesses the property of coagulating albu- 
men in an eminent degree; is powerfully antiseptic, checking 
the putrefaction of meat; and effectually restorative of healthy 
action, when applied to ulcerating surfaces.” It holds in 
solution a small amount of a peculiar animal substance, upon 
which its power of dissolving and otherwise changing the food 
depends. In this respect, indeed, all the digestive fluids are 
alike, and the peculiar powers of each seem to be chiefly 
dependent on the animal matter they contain in solution. 
These substances may be separated and dried, like yeast, and 
will exert their powers on being redissolved, even after a long 
interval. They seem, indeed, to act in a similar manner to what 
are termed “ferments,” exciting decomposition by being them- 
selves in a state of change. 

The substance of this class which is contained in the gastric 
juice is termed “ pepsine.” It may be separated as a greyish mass, 
or, by macerating in water the lining membrane of the stomach 
of a pig, or of the fourth stomach of a calf, a similar substance 
may be procured. This, when purified and redissolved in water, 
with the addition of a few drops of certain acids—the acid of 
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common salt, or that which forms in sour milk—produces an 
artificial gastric juice, which will dissolve meat, or bread, or other 
articles of food. One part of pepsine dissolved even in 60,000 
parts of acidulated water, will have this effect. But it must be 
kept at a temperature about the same as that of the stomach, or 
nearly 100° Fahrenheit. 

The following is one of Dr. Beaumont’s experiments. After 
St. Martin had fasted seventeen hours, Dr. Beaumont withdrew 
from his stomach one ounce of gastric juice, put into it a solid 
piece of boiled, recently salted beef weighing three drachms, 
and placed the vessel which contained them in water heated to 
100°. In forty minutes digestion had distinctly commenced, 
over the surface of the meat; in fifty minutes, the fluid had 
become quite opaque and cloudy, and the external texture 
began to become loose ; in two hours, the fibres of the meat 
were entirely separated; and after the lapse of ten hours 
the whole was dissolved. A similar piece of beef was at the 
same time suspended in the stomach by means of a thread: at 
the expiration of the first hour it was changed in about the same 
degree as the meat digested artificially ; but at the end of the 
second hour it was completely digested and gone. Thus the 
same process which takes place within the stomach may be 
imitated in part outside of the body; and that the results are 
similar to a certain extent is proved by the fact, that albumen 
which has been thus acted upon is retained when injected into 
the veins, and is not cast off by the secretions, as it is when 
injected in its unaltered state. 

The gastric juice is secreted from the membrane lining of 
the stomach by minute glands, which are thickly studded over 
its lower part. These glands consist of tubes, extending 
through the thickness of the membrane, and lined with cells. 
They are more developed in some other animals than in man; 
they are greatly magnified in the pig. They branch at their 
lower portion, and contain round cells of a larger kind; and in 
these it is that the gastric juice appears to be formed. 

There is another form of gland contained within the stomach 
consisting of branched or simple tubes very similar to the 
former, except that they are shorter, and do not contain the 
peculiar larger form of cell. These are situated more at the 
upper portion of the organ, and secrete, not gastric juice, but a 
simpie mucous fluid, which serves to moisten and protect the 
membrane, and is always present. The gastric juice, on the 
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other hand, is poured out, naturally, only on the introduction of 
food ; the membrane then becomes red and turgid, raised points 
make their appearance, and the secretion soon begins to collect 
in small limpid drops upon its surface. The internal aspect of 
the stomach presents a network of minute ridges, in the inter- 
spaces of which the mouths of the glands are situated ; and its 
entire structure is permeated with minute vessels, which pass 
into the ridges on its surface, and ramify thickly around its 
glands. 

The secretion of gastric juice is affected by various circum- 
stances. Impressions on the mouth have an influence upon it, 
as we havé seen that impressions on the stomach in like manner 
affect the mouth. Thus Blondlot (who first adopted the plan of 
making artificial openings into the stomachs of animals) 
observed that when sugar was introduced directly into the 
stomach of a dog, a very small secretion of gastric juice ensued ; 
but when the dog had himself masticated and swallowed it, the 
secretion was abundant. 

Cold water introduced into the stomach renders it pale for 
a time, and diminishes its secretion, but this soon returns more 
freely. Ice, however, in large quantity, checks it, for a long 
period, as also do all kinds of irritating agents. And the effect 
of painful mental statesin interfering with digestion are 
explained bv their visible influence upon the organ. It was 
noticed by Dr. Beaumont, in the case of St. Martin, that 
irritation of the temper, and other moral causes, would 
frequently diminish, or altogether suspend, the supply of the 
gastric fluids. The effect was similar to that of febrile action, 
or of over fatigue. Anxiety, anger, or vexation occurring at 
the commencement of digestion, even though themselves but 
temporary, showed their effect during the entire process. Anger 
especially caused an influx of bile into the stomach. 

The action of the stomach is chiefly exerted upon the 
albuminous articles of the food. These, or at least a portion of 
them, it reduces to a liquid form, and alters in certain respects, 
especially rendering them more freely soluble in water. On the 
starch, or sugar, or other such substances the food may contain, 
the gastric juice exerts no influence; nor has it much evident 
action on the fat, though it is said by Dr. Marcet to effect a 
change in it which prepares it for digestion by the fluids 
appointed for that task—the pancreatic juice, and perhaps the 
bile. As the result of the action of the stomach, the food is 
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reduced to a greyish, semi-fluid mass—the chyme—which 
gradually passes through the lower orifice of the organ. The 
muscle which guards this orifice seems to be endowed, during 
the earlier stages of digestion, with a peculiar sensibility, which 
enables it to transmit the fluid portions of the contents of the 
stomach and to refuse the solid ; but as the digestion approaches 
its termination this sensibility passes off, and the entire contents 
of the organ are suffered to escape. 

During digestion the stomach is in continual motion, and its 
movements are essential to the discharge of its office, serving to 
bring the gastric juice into contact with every portion of its 
contents. They are effected by means of two layers of 
muscular fibres, one of which passes irregularly around the 
circumference of the organ, and the other runs longitudinally 
from end to end. The motions are intermittent, and pass 
downwards in regular waves, commencing at the entrance of the 
stomach, and becoming much more energetic as they approach 
the lower portion. The result of these movements is, as 
pointed out by Dr. Brinton, to carry the food in two currents, at 
once onward in the direction of the movement, and back again, 
at the same time; the former current occupying the sides of the 
cavity, and the latter its centre. It is just such a movement as 
that which would be given to a fluid in a closed cavity by 
pressing down upon it a piston with an aperture in the centre. 
Thus a series of revolutions is performed by the food, during 
which its intermingling with the secreted fluid is perfectly 
effected. 

During the entire period of stomach digestion the walls of 
that cavity are closely applied, and, as it were, fitted for its 
contents, contracting as they diminish. When additional food 
is taken shortly after a meal, the added portion passes into the 
centre of the mass that already occupies the organ; it soon, 
however, becomes indistinguishable from the rest. 

How long a time does digestion in the stomach occupy? 
Various experimenters have endeavoured to answer this question, 
and to determine the relative digestibility of different articles of 
food, by observing the period at which the stomach becomes 
empty after they have been taken. Dr. Beaumont’s tables on 
this point have been often quoted. He found that the time 
required for the complete disappearance of a meal from the 
stomach of St. Martin, varied from an hour to five hours and a 
half, according to the kind of food consumed. Pig’s feet, tripe, 
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and boiled rice, stand at the head of the list, being disposed of 
in an hour; trout, sweet raw apples, and venison steak follow, 
occupying an hour and a half; boiled milk took two hours, 
unboiled a quarter of an hour more; eggs occupied the same 
time, but the case was reversed—they were soonest disposed of 
raw ; roasted turkey took two hours and a half; roast beef and 
mutton, three hours and three hours and a quarter respectively ; 
veal, salt beef, and doled chicken, were not disposed of till four 
hours (longer than potatoes!) ; and roasted pork enjoyed the bad 
pre-eminence of demanding five hours and a quarter. 

Other observers, however have come to different conclusions ; 
and one of the later writers on the gubject says, very 
unsatisfactorily—“It is sufficient to quote the opinion of 
Blondlot, who obtained such very indefinite and unconclusive 
results, that he was led to express the view that the digestibility 
of different articles of food depends solely on the state of the 
stomach at the time of the experiment, and that it is pure waste 
of time to labour at the determination of the digestibility of 
individual articles of food.” It is probable that within certain 
limits this is true, and that we must rely, upon experience and 
good sense for guidance in this respect, rather than on specific 
rules. 

There can be little doubt that variety is better than any kind 
of theoretically digestible uniformity of diet. It is not unlikely, 
besides, that the shortness of the time during which an article of 
food remains in the stomach may be a very unsafe measure of 
its digestibility. Probably the less digestible any substance is in 
the stomach, the more speedily it may be passed on to the 
succeeding organs, and that a longer continuance there might 
indicate a more complete susceptibility to the action of the 
gastric juice. 

Dr. Beaumont himself records evidence of this. He 
says:—‘ Vegetables are generally slower of digestion than 
meats arid farinaceous substances, though they sometimes pass 
out of the stomach before them, in an _ undigested state. 
Crude vegetables are allowed, even when the stomach is in a 
healthy state, sometimes to pass its orifice, while other food is 
retained there to receive the solvent action of the gastric juice. 
This may depend upon their comparative indigestibility.” 

There are, however, some experiments, made by Biisch on 
the woman before referred to as having an accidental orifice near 
the stomach, which throw some further light upon the question. 
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In her case it was found that boiled eggs began to pass from the 
stomach in from twenty to thirty-five minutes; flesh, in from 
twenty-two to thirty minutes; cabbage, in from fifteen to 
nineteen minutes ; potatoes, after fifteen minutes ; and parsnips, 
after twelve. On examining the proportion of matter that had 
been absorbed in each case, it was found that flesh was more 
digestible than eggs, that parsnips were more digestible than 
potatoes, and potatoes than cabbage. But, whatever may be 
the nature of the food, the more thoroughly it is masticated, the 
more readily it is digested. The facility with which it is 
dissolved is regulated by the readiness with which, by its 
minute division, the solvent fluid can obtain access to every 
part. 

The gastric juice, as may be supposed, will dissolve the 
stomach itself, if there be any present in it at the time of death. 
But it will digest living substances as well as dead ones. This 
has been put to the test by means of frogs, the hind limbs of 
which have been introduced into the stomachs of animals, and 
digested while their owners were alive. It is clear, therefore, 
that the presence of “life” is not a preservative against 
digestion ; and the mere fact of the stomach being living does 
not account for its resistance to the action of its own secretion. 
The difficulty has been met by the supposition that the organ is 
continually dissolved by the gastric juice, but is continually 
reproduced—that the growth compensates for the loss. 

Perhaps, however, it is not absolutely necessary to take this 
view, which implies a destruction and renewal in this organ, of 
immense and unparalleled rapidity. Different parts of the 
body have a different susceptibility to various influences ; and it 
may be that the changes which the stomach naturally undergoes, 
during life, are of such a kind as to counterbalance those which 
its own secretion would otherwise excite within it. Its vital 
changes may stop digestion, as the action of the gastric juice 
stops putrefaction. The possible growth of a fungus in the 
gastric juice itself, shows how this may be. The stomach may 
have a mode of vital action to which the gastric juice may act as 
a stimulant rather than as a destroyer. 

The food is not only dissolved more or less completely in the 
stomach, it is partly absorbed into the blood also, liquids being 
rapidly taken up by the vessels which ramify upon its walls. 
But by far the larger portion is transmitted from the stomach for 
further laboration. The whole extent of the digestive canal is 
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lined with glands, which pour out a secretion hardly less 
powerful than the gastric juice itself, and which seems, unlike 
that fluid, to affect a// the elements of the food. By means of 
this secretion the solution and elaboration of the digested matter 
is brought to its final completion; but two special organs also 
bear a part in the process. These are the pancreas (or 
sweetbread) and the liver. The former which is placed 
immediately beneath the stomach, in its structure, and partly in 
its office, resembles the salivary glands. Like them, it converts 
starch into sugar; but it also reduces the fat into a state of 
minute division, which prepares it for being absorbed. The 
peculiar milky appearance of the chyle is due to the fat 
contained in the food being thus brought into the condition of 
an emulsion, by the secretion of the pancreas. Whether that 
organ has the power of dissolving albuminous substances is not 
yet quite decided. Its character seems to connect it much 
more closely with the salivary glands than with any others, and 
it seems also to have an intimate sympathetic relation with 
them, so that in disease of the pancreas a profuse flow of saliva 
is a common symptom. The quantity of the pancreatic 
secretion has been estimated at about ten pounds a day, but this 
is probably an extreme amount. It is curious to observe that 
while the gastric juice is decidedly acid, the fluids with which the 
food next comes into contact are alkaline. It is thus submitted 
to the operation alternately of alkaline, acid, and again to 
alkaline secretions. In the herbivora, there is also a second acid 
juice. The reason of these alternations is not known, but it can 
hardly be doubted that they serve to make the digestion of the 
food more perfect. And although the solvent power of the 
gastric juice is placed in abeyance when its acidity is 
neutralized by the alkaline fluids, yet it appears to be the case 
here, as in respect to the saliva, that effects are produced by the 
mixture of the various secretions which are poured together into 
the digestive tube, that would not result from either alone. 

It remains to speak of the part taken by the bile in 
digestion; and this is a matter of no little difficulty to determine. 
An admixture of the bile with the gastric juice seems to put a 
stop to the action of the latter: nor has the bile itself any 
evident solvent action on any portion of the food. Probably, 
however, it materially assists in the absorption of the fat, since 
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it is found that oil will rise much higher (by “capillary 
attraction”’) in minute tubes, when they are moistened with bile 
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than when moistened with any other fluid. Beyond this the 
bile seems to have no obvious digestive action; but it plays, 
notwithstanding, a very important part in nourishing the body. 
It is taken up again into the system, undergoing changes which 
may, perhaps, be considered as a digestion of the bile itself. 
The effects of preventing its entrance into the digestive canal, 
which is done by opening the gallduct and causing the bile to 
flow externally, was thus described by Dr. Dalton :—“ Two dogs. 
were the subjects of the experiments, both of them died, one at 
the end of twenty-seven, the other at the end of thirty-six days. 
The symptoms were constant and progressive emaciation, which 
proceeded to such a degree that nearly every trace of fat 
disappeared from the body. The loss of flesh amounted in one 
case, to more than two-fifths, in the other to nearly, one-half the 
entire weight of the animal. There was also a falling off of 
the hair, and an unusually disagreeable odour from the breath 
Notwithstanding this, the appetite remained good ; digestion 
was not essentially interfered with. There was no pain, and 
death took place at last without any violent symptoms, but by a 
simple and gradual failure of the vital powers.” 

May we not reasonably believe therefore, that the bile 
should be classed with the force-producing substances, having, 
for part of its office, to undergo decomposition, and so to 
furnish a power for the development and elevation in the scale 
of life, of certain portions of the food? For this must never be 
lost sight of in considering the problem of digestion, that the 
food is to be conveyed into the system without loss of the force 
which it contains, and which under similar circumstances out of 
the body, it very speedily does lose. It is not suffered to fall or 
decay, but is incorporated with the body still in its living state. 
The ball is kept in the air during the whole process. Nay, 
more, in digestion the food has to be rvazsed, and carried up toa 
higher vital level: the blood is more living than the substances 
from which it is formed. And for this purpose force is needed, 
which can be derived only from the decomposition of some 
substance within the body. It is probable, therefore, that the 
bile which disappears within the digestive tube is consumed in 
raising the food, or making it more living. If this be so, the 
languor and debility which attend derangement of the biliary 
system receive in part an easy explanation. The daily quantity 
of bile secreted in an adult man is estimated at about two 
pounds and a half. 
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Through the agency of these various secretions the food, of 
whatever materials it may have consisted, is reduced to the form 
of a thin greyish fluid of uniform appearance. At the same 
time, there goes on a process of remarkable character, and of 
which the perfect explanation cannot yet be given—that of 
absorption, by which the contents of the alimentary tube find 
entrance into the blood. To affect this, a beautiful law is called 
into operation—the law that if two fluids of unequal density be 
separated by an animal membrane, they will, with few 
exceptions, pass through the membrane, and mingle with each 
other. Thus, for example, if a solution of sugar be divided 
from pure water by a portion of bladder, the water enters into 
and dilutes the syrup, while a little of the syrup also passes into 
the water ; and this interchange will take place with considerable 
force, so that a column of fluid may be raised by it to a height 
of several inches. It is evident that this law (called by its 
discoverer, Dutrochet, the law of endosmose) is susceptible of a 
wide application to the vital actions. It furnishes the 
explanation of a large part of the process of absorption, both 
in animals and vegetables. Professor Graham has shown that a 
decomposition of the interposed membrane is an essential step 
in the process when it occurs out of the body, and probably 
minute changes of structure are concerned in it in the living 
organs also. Thus we see one use of that tendency to change 
which is universal throughout the animal structures. The vital 
interchange of fluids depends upon it. 

Further in this law of endosmose may be seen a reason for 
the vast quantity of the fluids which are poured into the 
digestive cavities after every meal to affect the solution of the 
food. The passage of fluids through animal membranes is 
usually most free on the part of that which is the less dense. 
Water, for example, passes much more readily into syrup, under 
these circumstances, than the syrup passes into the water. 
Accordingly, the great dilution of the digested food directly 
favours its entrance into the blood. 

But whatever material enters the system from the stomach, 
or other part of the digestive tube, is submitted to still another 
process of elaboration, before it is counted fit for the 
nourishment of the body. It passes through “glands” of 
peculiar character the operation of which, though not yet 
understood, is evidently of the utmost necessity in the 
preparation of the new matter for its work. Part of it passes 
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through the liver, part through a series of small glands 
resembling those which occur in the armpit or the neck, and 
are so well known through their tendency to become enlarged 
and painful in weak states of health or after injuries. How far 
the influence exerted on the absorbed matter by these latter 
organs, and by the liver, is of a similar kind, it is hard to say ; 
different portions of the food are submitted to the action of each. 
That which passes through the liver is conveyed to it by the 
blood-vessels, and consists mainly of the albuminous materials 
and the sugar; that which passes through the small scattered 
glands contains the chief part of the fat, and is taken up by 
minute vessels distributed throughout the whole length of the 
digestive tube, and known by the name of “lacteals.” This 
name they have received from the milky appearance given by 
the minutely divided fat to the chyle which they convey. 
Through these two channels then—the veins and the 
lacteals—the dissolved and digested food is carried; first to 
certain glands, then into the general blood, and passed on 
through the heart into the lungs, there to undergo further 
changes, into which it is not our present business to inquire. 
In the work of absorption, the veins are the chief agents; 
the lacteals, though apparently the specially appointed instru- 
ments, play a less considerable part. The lacteals only seem 
to be specially contrived instruments for the absorption of food ; 
they are in truth, simply a part of a system of minute absorbent 
vessels distributed almost universally through the body. The 
veins begin to take up the liquid portions of the food from its 
first introduction into the stomach, and their action continues 
as long as any part of it is presented to them ina fluid form. 
These veins, thus charged with new material, unite to form a 
large trunk, which enters the liver at its lower part. From the 
blood thus supplied the bile is secreted; and other processes, 
yet unexplored, are carried on within the same organ, one 
result of which is the formation of a large quantity of sugar (or, 
at least, of a substance that rapidly changes into sugar after 
death), although neither sugar nor starch may have been con- 
tained in the food. What effects these processes have upon the 
newly forming blood, we cannot be said to know, yet surely 
we can hardly doubt that their result is to intensify and perfect 
its life—to raise it into a condition in which it embodies more 
force, and therefore is more living. In the giving off of bile 
and in the production of sugar, alike, we may see evidence of 
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changes adapted to produce this effect. One part of the blood 
sinks, or falls, into bile or into sugar, these are less living than 
the blocd—they contain less vital force; then, must not the 
remaining portion of the blood be rendered more living, made 
to possess a greater tension of the vital force, by their for- 
mation? One part may grow by the decay of another part, 
as we see is the law of nature everywhere around us. Is it not 
also the law within ? 

This is what becomes of the food. Variously changed by 
the secretions and the glands appointed for that purpose, it is 
poured into the blood. It has become part of that river of 
life from which the body ever rises afresh; shaming by reality 
the ancient legend. The lowest facts lay hold of the loftiest 
truths. The food is buried in the blood, and raised to a new 
life in every organ of the frame. 

The food mst nourish the body. There is that within it 
which compels growth, and makes action a necessity. We err 
when we think of ourselves as appropriating, using, living upon 
that which we eat. We take, indeed, the active part in pro- 
curing and consuming it, but not beyond; in the added life 
which follows, we are passive. We do not “live upon” the food, 
but the food lives in us. The body is but a theatre on which 
it may exhibit its latent powers; powers stored up by patient 
chemistry, day by day, from warmth and light, and vagrant 
currents of electric force. Brought into union with the animal 
structure, these forces, thus bound up in the food, pour their 
energy through new channels; but they are the same forces 
still, and they constitute its life. Through these it lives and 
grows ; through these it is strong to act. 





ANDREW SIBBALD. 
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Reviews. 


I.—PONTIFICAL DISCOURSES.! 
WHEN Pius the Ninth died the Protestant Press of this coun- 
try, headed by Ze Times and the backers generally of the 
Revolution in its war against truth and justice, had but faint 
praise to bestow on the memory of the great Pontiff. Indeed, 
the enemies of the Church were at little pains to hide their 
delight at being rid at length of the impracticable old man, 
whom neither threats, nor cajolery, nor open violence could 
bring to terms with them, and who, for thirty and more years, 
had waged an uncompromising war with the paganism of 
modern civilization. But he was gone at last, and in his place 
was seated, so they thought and said, another Pontiff of a very 
different character and calibre, who would be more pliant and 
manageable. Like Prospero’s inebriate half-man half-monster 





slave, they sang or hiccupped 
*Ban, ’Ban.—Ca—Caliban 
Has a new master—Got a new man. 

Whilst millions of Catholics, to whose hearts the familiar figure 
of Pius had been for years unspeakably dear and venerable, 
thankfully recognized the protecting hand of God in the speedy 
and peaceful election of his successor, the world saw, or pre- 
tended to see, in Leo—for the wish was father to the thought— 
a man who, in every way the opposite of Pius, would break 
with the policy of his predecessor. They hoped to find in him 
a Pope after their own heart, a man, to use an expressive 
vulgarism, more up to the time of day, less absolutely behind 
the age, and therefore more amenable to modern ideas than 
the late most thorough-going Pontiff. And so the new reign 

1 Discours du Souverain Pontife Léon XTIT. aux Fidéles de Rome et du Monde 
Catholique deputs son éévation dans le Vatican Recueillis et publiés pour la premiére 
fois par le R. P. Don Pasquale de Franciscis dei Pii Operarii. Traduction Frangaise 
authentique. Années 1878—1883 avec table des matiéres. Paris: Librairie Plon, 
E. Plon, Nourrit et Cie., Imprimeurs-Editeurs, Rue Garancitre, 10, 1884. Tous 
droits réservés. 
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opened, as Pius the Ninth’s had opened, with a concert of 
praise, in which the enemies vied with the friends of the Church 
in doing honour to the new Pope, with this difference, however, 
that if the former were minded to exalt Leo, it was generally 
at the expense of Pius. Pius had no doubt been—this was the 
burden of their song—a virtuous priest, a good bishop, endowed, 
if you will, with great gifts of oratory, who might in the rank 
and file of the priesthood have risen to eminence as a preacher ; 
but his intellectual attainments were of the second order; he 
had no knowledge of the world, no administrative ability; he 
was no statesman, he was not even a great theologian, and 
being by nature very intense he was proportionately wanting 
in moderation. The men who wrote and talked thus either 
did not see or took it for granted that their readers would not 
see in assertions of the kind additional confirmation of that 
which we Catholics all believe, that God was with Pius in a 
special manner from the beginning to the end of his glorious 
pontificate. If Pius really was the weak instrument his enemies 
describe him, then does he furnish in his person one more 
striking instance of the election by God of the weak and foolish 
things of this world to confound the wise and the strong. 

But Leo, so the world affected to think, was a man of a very 
different stamp and character. An experienced diplomatist, an 
accomplished man of the world, well versed in literature and 
theology, a tried administrator of long standing, a great bishop, 
an eminent Prince of the Church, who, out of favour with the 
late régime, had long lain in the cold shade of official neglect, 
here was a Pope in whom the enemies of the Church hoped to 
find a less uncompromising opponent, who, if he did not unsay 
all that his predecessor had said, would at least utter his nox 
possumus in less unfaltering accents, perhaps even come to 
terms with the Revolution and establish a modus vivendi with 
it. But in these, as in all other its calculations, the world 
invariably reckons without God. Granted what we all know 
was not the case, granted for a moment that Cardinal Pecci 
had been personally not the great prelate of saintly life and 
high principle, whose tried virtue and well-known qualifications 
recommended him in March, 1878, to the nearly unanimous vote 
of the Sacred College, but only a worldly and ambitious prelate ; 
nevertheless, once elected to the exalted office of Vicar of 
Jesus Christ he would come in an especial manner under 
the guidance of the Holy Ghost, and all his words and acts in 
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that character would be overruled, even, if needs must, in spite 
of himself, to the good of the Church and the glory of God. 
The late Louis Philippe had experience of this truth in his own 
bishops. It was his policy, as far as possible, to procure the 
promotion to the Episcopal sees in France of such of the clergy 
as showed the strongest Gallican leaning. But he found that 
once consecrated they resisted his godless policy with all the 
intrepidity of their more ultramontane brethren; so much so, 
that being on one occasion, unusually exasperated by the re- 
sistance of one of his bishops, the Citizen King is said to have 
exclaimed with greater point than reverence: Je ne comprends 
rien aces Evéques;: dés qwils ont recu le Saint Esprit, tls ont le 
diable au corps. 

Unfortunately, not one man in a thousand of those who read 
and believe the slanderous assertions of the Protestant Press, 
headed, of course, by the omniscient 77es, to the effect that 
Leo the Thirteenth is not as Pius was, that he has other views, 
that he pursues quite another policy, will ever see, or, if he 
sees, take the trouble to read a collection of the public utter- 
ances of our present Holy Father, such as that lately collected 
by Don Pasquale de Franciscis and now published in French 
by Messrs. Plon et Cie. The perusal of it would very soon 
dispel this illusion. It does not contain each and every dis- 
course pronounced by His Holiness since his elevation, but 
only the more important and those which concern France more 
particularly. The entire collection is to be had in Italian under 
the title of Déscorsi del Sommo Pontefice Leone XL. 

There is, however, abundant proof in the more handy volume 
under review that the Pontificate of Leo the Thirteenth is but 
the continuation of that of Pius the Ninth. The voice that speaks 
to-day is the same that spoke yesterday, preaching the same 
truths, defending the same principles, upholding the same cause 
—the cause of Jesus Christ. If the voice of Leo differs at all 
from the voice of Pius, this is in accidentals only ; in all essentials 
they are in perfect harmony each with the other, just as it is 
the same Word of God, never contradicting itself, which was 
written down for us alike by Isaias the Prophet and by St. John 
the Evangelist, of the Incarnation, however unlike the style of 
the one man may be to the style of the other. The voice of 
Leo, in perfect unison with that of Pius, is raised in his day as 
that of Pius was raised in his, to combat the same evils, to 
defend the same rights, to uphold the same principle of authority 
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in Church and State, to inculcate the same obedience in subjects, 
to condemn the same secret rebellion of the Sects all the world 
over, to guard the same sanctity of marriage, to protect the 
same rights of parents to the Christian education of their 
children ; in a word, to utter the same warnings and offer man- 
kind the same preventives against relapse into paganism worse, 
because more atheistic, even than the Paganism from which 
the world was delivered by the preaching of the first Pope. 


2.—LIFE OF ST. CHARLES BORROMEO.! 


A new Life of St. Charles in English has been much needed 
ever since the Congregation of the Oblates of St. Charles was 
established in our midst by the Cardinal Archbishop, reminding 
us of the great Saint who did so much for the preservation of 
religion in Northern Italy and Switzerland, and carrying on in 
St. Charles’ spirit St. Charles’ work. Very opportunely, therefore, 
does the translation of Giussano’s well-known work (which was 
published twenty-three years after the Saint’s death) make its 
appearance almost on the very day of his tercentenary. On 
November 4, 1584, St. Charles passed from the scene of his 
apostolic labours to his reward in Heaven, and within the octave 
of his feast in the present year his biography is given to the 
English-speaking nations in the English tongue. The transla- 
tion is a very readable one, and the style is simple and good. 
We are glad to miss the Italianisms which often disfigure the 
Lives of Italian saints. The division into short chapters is of 
great service to the reader. To our mind the most interesting 
part of the book is the account of St. Charles’ several virtues in 
vol. ii. There is something so intensely practical in the details 
of his wonderful holiness. He is not one of those saints to be 
admired rather than imitated. Living as he did in the world, 
the virtues he practised, lofty and sublime as they were, were 
the virtues of ordinary life, eminently adapted to stir up ordi- 
nary Christians to a desire after greater perfection. Take, e.g., 
the following valuable example for the every-day life of priests 
whose assistants or servers on the altar are awkward and tiresome. 

1 The Life of St. Charles Borromeo, Cardinal Archbishop of Milan. From the 
Italian of John Peter Giussano, Priest and Oblate of St. Ambrose. With Preface by 


Henry Edward Cardinal Manning, Archbishop of Westminster. Two vols. London: 
Burns and Oates. New York: Catholic Publication Society Co., 1884. 
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In ecclesiastical functions his gentleness was extraordinary. Always 
wishing to carry out the ceremonies with as much perfection as possible, 
there were daily mistakes occurring to try his temper, owing to variety 
of places, persons, and offices, but in setting matters right, his mildness 
was a subject of general remark. When saying Mass once, while on his 
way to Rome, instead of wine there was given him oil, which he dis i 
covered on consuming the chalice. Apprising the server of the mistake, 
with perfect composure he consecrated afresh without disturbing the I 
congregation (vol. ii. p. 397). 


We might quote a hundred similar instances, but as we have 
aa f 
spoken elsewhere of the character of the Saint, we will not 
quote any more of them here. 
Cardinal Manning has added to the attractiveness of the book 
by a Preface of 28 pages. We mention the exact number of 
D> 
pages, because in an advertisement in the newspapers it is rather 
incorrectly called a “lengthy” Preface. So far as we understand 
¢ D> 7 


the English language, “lengthy ” implies two things: (1) length, 
(2) tediousness. We leave it to our readers to judge whether 
a Preface less than of 30 pages preceding a book of over 1,000 
can be called long. It certainly is the very opposite of tedious. 1 
It is written in graceful style, and is full of interest. It consists | 
of a gencral sketch of St. Charles’ life and work, of which we will 
quote only one short paragraph in which his character is ad- 


mirably summed up. i 


The character of St. Charles will be best understood by reading his 
life. He was not a great theologian, or a great orator, or a great 
statesman. But he was a great pastor, a ruler, a lawgiver, a guide, and f 
a judge in the Church of God. No man was more in the world, and 
less of the world. He was immersed in the world from his birth to his 
death, but the world had nothing in him. He knew all the men who 
were ruling the world in his day, and they knew him, but he lived apart 
from them. His world was the sanctuary and his flock. Nevertheless, 
he moved them, or defeated them as his duty demanded of him. He 
moved the world because he did not rest upon it, and the world could 
not move him because he rested upon God (Preface, pp. xxil, xxiii). 


In another part of our present number we have called atten- 
tion to St. Charles’ work as a reformer. We will therefore only 
recommend the book to our readers as a most useful addition 
to English editions of Lives of the Saints. 
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3.—A HISTORY OF THE SODALITIES OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Pére Delplace’s history of the sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin is a work which is both well conceived and well executed. 
Its publication has a peculiar fitness on the eve of the solemn 
jubilee by which the sodalities throughout the world will 
celebrate in this month of December the tercentenary of the 
canonical institution of that central sodality at Rome, to which 
they are all affiliated, and through which they are in possession 
of the rich favours bestowed upon them by the Holy See. Pere 
Delplace does not of course attempt to exhaust what is really a 
world-wide subject. Any such attempt would only in the end 
weary the reader with the frequent repetition of the same 
details. But what he has done is this, he has traced in bold 
outlines the history of the sodalities from their institution to the 
present day, he has given sufficient details on particular 
sodalities to give the reader a clear idea of the practical work 
done by the organization, and the method of doing it, and he 
has traced very fully the history of the sodalities as an institu- 
tion in the Church, summing up the various Pontifical decrees 
relating to them, giving some of the more important in full, and 
clearly pointing out what was the canonical position of the 
sodalities at each period of their history. The book is sufficiently 
detailed to be interesting, yet so concisely are the materials ar- 
ranged, that it comprises in all little more than two hundred 
small octavo pages. 

The work is divided into three parts. The first deals with 
the beginnings of the sodalities and their history before the date 
of their canonical institution by Gregory the Thirteenth. The 
second part begins with the publication of the Bull of Gregory 
the Thirteenth, Omuzpotentis Dei (Dec. 5, 1584), and traces the 
history of the sodalities down to the suppression of the Society 
of Jesus in 1773, a blow which involved the dissolution of by far 
the greater number of the then existing sodalities. The third part 
relates the history of the sodalities in the present century. Like 
most great works that have borne fruit in the Church, the 
sodalities had a very humble beginning. John Leonius of Liége, 
who was received into the Society of Jesus by St. Ignatius 

1 Histoire des Congrégations de la Sainte Vierge. Par le Pere L. Delplace, S.J. 
Souvenir du Jubilé, 1584—1884. Desclée, De Brouwer, et Cie., Lille et Bruges, 
1884. 
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himself in 1550, is rightly counted as their founder, though it is 
quite certain that when he first began to assemble his pupils in 
the Roman College for some simple exercises of piety, he had no 
idea that these small beginnings would be the germ of a great 
organization. It was in 1564, after these informal meetings had 
been about a twelvemonth in progress, that seventy pupils of the 
College formally placed themselves and their studies under the 
protection of the Blessed Virgin, and united in a body, with fixed 
rules and a regular constitution, the sodality being governed by 
a director, a prefect and his counsellors. Similar sodalities were 
soon to be found in the other colleges of the Society. A 
sodality was founded at Paris in the Collége de Clermont, 
probably by the same Leonius who had been its founder at 
Rome. He had been sent to Paris in i569. One of its first 
prefects was a young nobleman from Savoy who was making 
his studies in the College, and who is now known as St. Francis 
de Sales. In 1573 another sodality was founded in the College 
of the Society at Douay, belonging to the Belgian Province. 
Its founder was the celebrated Father Francis Coster, a great 
propagator of the new devotion. To him the sodalities owe 
the composition of their official manual of devotion, the 
Libellus Precum. Ue made it a book of solid doctrinal instruc- 
tion, as well as a collection of prayers, and put at the head 
of it the Creed of Pope Pius the Fourth, in order to mark that 
the open profession and defence of the faith against heresy was 
a chief part of the mission of the sodalities. In 1575, as Rector 
of Cologne, Coster founded two more sodalities in the University. 
In a few years more there were sodalities in all the chief cities 
of Germany, whence they extended into Switzerland and the 
Netherlands. In 1575 a sodality was established at Prague. 
Its first director was Edmund Campion. In the following year, 
Claudius Aquaviva, the Rector of the College of Naples, 
founded the first sodality in that city. St. Charles Borromeo 
introduced the sodality at Milan, and in 1580 obtained from 
Gregory the Thirteenth a Bull according special privileges and 
Indulgences to its members in his cathedral city. Four years 
later on December 5, 1584, the same Pope, on the petition of 
Claudius Aquaviva, then General of the Society, published the 
Bull Omnzpotentis Dez, approving and canonically instituting the 
Congregation of the Annunciation of the Blessed Virgin, that is 
the first sodality of the Roman College, bestowing on it 
numerous Indulgences, and ordering that it should be called 
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the Congregatio Primaria, and that it should be able to com- 
municate its privileges to all other sodalities (congregations) 
throughout the world that should be duly affiliated to it. The 
Sodality of the Roman College, which thus became the centre of 
what was soon a world-wide organization, was divided into three 
sections, the first for students of twenty years and upwards who 
were following the courses of philosophy and theology; the 
second for those between the ages of fourteen and twenty; the 
third for the younger pupils. The first section was the sodality 
recognized by the Papal Bull, and hence it is that all other 
sodalities are affiliated to the Prima Primaria, the first section 
of the primary congregation. Hence too the inscription over the 
doorway of its chapel : 

PRIMA PRIMARIA 

CONGREGATIO 

OMNIVM CONGREGATIONVM 
TOTO ORBE DIFFVSARVM 

MATER ET CAPVT. 


We must refer our readers to the pages of Pere Delplace’s 
work for the rest of the history of the sodalities. He tells us 
how they spread throughout the world ; how, no longer confined 
to the colleges, there were in every great city sodalities of men 
of every class, priests, nobles, merchants, lawyers, workmen, 
soldiers, each sodality banded together for the defence of the 
faith, and the promotion of devotion to our Blessed Lady, who 
has ever been the great destroyer of heresy; how the sup- 
pression of the Society did not entirely destroy the work; and 
how some few sodalities lived on through the period of the 
suppression and the storm of the Revolution, to form a link 
between the sodalities of to-day, and a great past, now 
extending over a period of three hundred years. The Prima 
Primaria, the centre of the whole, was one of the few sodalities 
thus providentially preserved. Another was the Sodality of 
Stonyhurst, which is thus one of the oldest in the world. It 
dates from 1617. Pere Delplace has not omitted a short sketch 
of its eventful career (pp. 151, seq.). At an earlier page he tells 
us of the sodality established in London during the short period 
of toleration under James the Second. 

But we cannot lay down the book without calling attention 
to two very important points. First, Pére Delplace’s history 
brings home to us very forcibly the fact that from the very first, 
part of the ordinary every-day work of the sodalities was the 
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corporal and spiritual works of mercy. Their members as such 
took their turns of duty, in teaching the Catechism, helping the 
dying, visiting the hospitals and the prisons, collecting and 
distributing alms. Each sodality had its own favourite work, 
but there were few or none which were not thus actively 
employed. They discharged in many cities much the same 
mission as that of the Conferences of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Even school-boys under the care of their teachers or parents were 
taken to the hospital, the prison, or the crowded lanes of the 
town, to learn practical lessons in active charity. Pére Delplace 
tells us how successfully this was done at Amiens by the 
students of the College of St. Acheul, till the College and 
sodality were suppressed together in 1824. This side of the 
history of the sodalities is well worth studying. There is much 
to be found in it which would be useful in our own day, as indi- 
cating work close at hand to be done for the glory of God. 

The second point to which we wish to call attention is the 
enormous development of the sodalities in our own day. This 
is no doubt due in some degree to the fact that in our century 
the organization of the Chz/dren of Mary has been established 
for girls and young women; and these confraternities are 
counted among the sodalities affiliated to the Prima Primaria. 
But on the other hand there are seldom now, as was commonly 
the case in the last century, three, four, or five sodalities among 
the pupils of a single College. Pére Delplace tells us (p. 160) 
that in the first 240 years of its existence, namely from 1584 to 
1824, the Prima Primaria issued 2476 diplomas of affiliation, 
each of these representing a sodality. In the following 40 years, 
from 1824 to 1864, it issued 7040. This certainly marks real 
progress, and shows that the work begun by Leonius more than 
three centuries ago is still a power for good. If the work of the 
sodalities lay only within the walls of schools and colleges it 
would still be a great and noble one, but it has a wider scope 
even than this. In their first institution the sodalities were 
meant to train up under Mary’s patronage valiant young 
champions of the truth, and to afford them even in later life a 
rallying-point, where they might meet to unite in the defence of 
the faith against error, and in the practice of good works. This 
is still their mission—as necessary now as in the days of the 
Reformation. The book we have been reviewing is of lasting 
practical value because it insists upon this, and points to the 





past as an encouragement and a guide for the future. 
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4.—IMPRESSIONS OF SCOTLAND. 


A second visit to Scotland, made last year in the course of a 
journey to Iceland, whereby his former impressions were con- 
firmed and his opinions corroborated, has induced Father 
Baumgartner to publish in a single volume the “travelling 
sketches” which were written after a tour in the Highlands some 
years ago, and which almost all appeared in the pages of the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach. The sketches themselves do not, it 
is true, present much that is new to the English reader, since 
Father Baumgartner for the most part followed much in the 
track of the ordinary tourist, but it is always more or less 
entertaining to hear what an intelligent, cultivated, and observant 
foreigner has to say about ourselves and our neighbours; and 
besides, the same agreeable and vivacious style, the same power 
of description, the same touches of humour and pathos, which 
give a charm to Father Baumgartner’s sketches of the dykes 
and ditches of industrious Holland, and the frost-bound shores 
of barren Iceland, are not lacking to the volume before us; 
whose value is moreover enhanced by a considerable number of 
effective wood-cuts. 

Starting from Stonyhurst, of the early origin and present 
condition of which he gives some details, our traveller proceeds 
through, Preston to Glasgow, where, having expected to find 
everything exclusively and overpoweringly Protestant, he is 
agreeably surprised to find so many Catholic churches and 
institutions ; nor does his visit to the Protestant Cathedral of 
St. Mungo dispel his delight, since the splendid structure dates 
from Catholic times, and though desecrated and devastated, 
bears traces of its former glory; the ground he treads on is 
hallowed by memories of the past, and the tombs of kings and 
saints ; he also recognizes with pleasure in the coloured glass 
more recently inserted, the designs of Catholic German artists. 

Amongst other “sights” of Glasgow, Father Baumgartner 
visits a Catholic poor-school, by which he is not at all favourably 
impressed. He is struck by the contrast the bare-walled building 
with its ragged, dirty, noisy occupants, presents to the cheerful, 
well-ordered Schulhduser of Germany or Holland, tenanted by 
the comfortably-clad, ruddy-faced children of peasant or dour- 

1 Retsebilder aus Schottland, Von Alex. Baumgartner, S.J. Freiburg: Herder’sche 
Verlagshandlung, 1884. 
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geois, and presided over by a well-trained, middle-aged peda- 
gogue, whose despotic authority is far more respected than 
that of the young masters and pupil-teachers to whom is 
committed the management of our schools, erected for the most 
part, in Scotland at least, at the cost of infinite labour and 
difficulty, by some mission-priest. Worst of all is it when, through 
lack of funds, the priest himself is obliged to add to his other 
arduous duties that of schoolmaster, by which Father Baum- 
gartner deems the sacerdotal dignity is apt to lose its prestige in 
the eyes of the people. Of the monitorial system he highly 
disapproves, as by the employment of teachers so deficient in 
ability and authority the instruction becomes purely mechanical, 
and all proper training of the scholars is out of the question. 

We will not quote any of Father Baumgartner’s descriptions 
of the romantic scenery he passed through ; it is enough to say 
that he speaks in terms of genuine admiration of the natural 
beauties and the architectural monuments of the land--the 
former he considers worthy of comparison with his own native 
Switzerland—and pourtrays in the picturesque language of 
which he is so complete a master, loch and firth, lonely glen and 
frowning crag, forest and pasture-land, the ruins of the past and 
the palaces of the present, as well as the costume and the 
customs, the history and the habits, the speech and the sports of 
the bonny Scot. For us to whom the plaid and the bonnet, the 
bag-pipes and the pibroch, Melrose and Holyrood, are familiar 
sights and sounds, there is more interest in what he calls his 
digressions. Of these he says: 





My digressions must be forgiven me. I am very fond, when gazing 
on scenes attractive for their natural beauty or historical associations, to 
talk to myself a littlk—that is, to give myself a little instruction con- 
nected with them. The loveliest scenes and fairest objects will grow 
wearisome if we do not look from nature to man, and from man to 
God, through whom all things receive interest and meaning, connection 
and charm (p. 177). 


What Father Baumgartner most dwells upon and brings 
into prominence is the traces everywhere to be seen of the 
Catholicity of bygone times, the grand relics of the departed 
glory of a faith once dominant in the land, never entirely 
banished from it, and now struggling to reassert itself. The 
contrast between “then and now” is painful, but there is ground 
for encouragement and hope. The following story is a specimen 
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of how the flame of the faith was kept alive in the hearts of a 
few during the period of persecution. 


In the seventeenth century, two priests, disguised as peasants, lived 
in concealment at Glengarry, ministering to a small number of Catholics 
‘who were dispersed among the valleys of that secluded spot. One day, 
when they were returning from a long and weary journey by a lonely 
and unfrequented mountain-path, they came upon one of the huts 
erected for the shelter of the Highland herdsmen when they take their 
flocks to pasture on the hill-sides in summer. Here they perceived two 
young men engaged in serious and anxious discussion ; after a friendly 
greeting had been exchanged, observing their down-cast and sorrowful 
air, one of the missioners could not refrain from inquiring what troubled 
them? It then came out that the father of the young men was on his 
death-bed, and although he had considerable property to dispose of, 
and many children to claim a share of it, he could not be prevailed 
upon to make a will, persisting always, despite all appearance to the 
contrary, that his last hour had not yet come. The priest then said that 
his companion was a man of great experience and some medical 
knowledge, and the young men hastened to conduct the strangers to 
their dying parent, in the hope that their influence might induce him 
to arrange his temporal affairs. They found an aged man, feeble and 
emaciated, on whose pallid features death had unmistakeably set his 
mark. He was, however, in full possession of his senses; and when 
warned of his state, and urged to take the steps necessary to prevent 
dissension in his family, replied with steadfast composure that there was 
time, he should not die yet. The singular assurance with which he 
made this assertion led the priests to ask the ground of his confidence; 
“If I were to tell you,” he answered after 2 moment’s hesitation, “ you 
would not believe me, you would only laugh at me!” They answered 
him they would do no such thing, as they saw him to be a sensible man. 
“Well then,” he resumed, “I am a Catholic, for seven years I have 
earnestly prayed God, every morning and every night, that I might not 
die without the help of the last sacraments. I am certain my prayer 
will be heard. There is no priest near, but I know until one has come 
I shall not die.” “O, my friend !” exclaimed the priest, deeply moved, 
‘truly your prayer has been granted ; God has sent us hither, ignorant 
of His designs, that you might have what you desire. We are Irish 
priests, on our way to Glengarry, and have with us all that is necessary 
to speed you on your last journey.” ‘God be praised!” cried the 
dying man ; then addressing his sons: “Away with you, lads,” he added, 
“let me make my confession, for my last hour is come.” He made 
his confession, received the Viaticum, made his will, and fell asleep in 
God, just as the priest had finished administering Extreme Unction 


dp. 175). 


Before laying down this book, a word must be said respecting 
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the poems scattered throughout its pages. Many are original, 
others. are spirited and clever translations from well-known 
Scotch authors. Father Baumgartner shows himself as well able 
to appreciate and to handle the ballads of the Scotch bards as 
the eddas of the ancient scald, and the sonnets of the stately 
Spaniard. 


5.—ANNUS SANCTUS,! 

Annus Sanctus should meet with a hearty welcome from all 
who take an interest in Church hymns. It consists of two parts; 
the first contains translations of Breviary and Missal hymns 
arranged for the different weeks of the ecclesiastical year; the 
second mainly consists of original hymns arranged according 
to the successive seasons of the Church, on subjects in keeping 
with their spirit. The compiler, Mr.Orby Shipley, has had 
various motives in publishing his book. He designs it, in the 
first place, as a book for spiritual reading throughout the year, 
and also as a store-house for hymns which might be in danger 


of being lost or forgotten. It may too prove useful as a source * 


whence a future Catholic hymn book may be drawn, a very 
serious want to English Catholics at the present moment. 

The contributors to the volume are very numerous, but they 
are all Catholics, so that we may read the Church’s hymns in 
an English dress without fear of drinking from a poisoned 
source. The - poetical value and fidelity of the translations 
are guaranteed by such names as Father Faber, Lady Georgiana 
Fullerton, R. S. Hawker, D. Florence M/‘Carthy, Cardinal 
Newman, Canon Oakeley, Lord O’Hagan, Aubrey de Vere, 
and many more. A special feature of the book is a valuable 
Appendix containing a reprint of Breviary hymns taken from 
several editions of the once deservedly popular Primer, or Office 
of the Blessed Virgin Mary in English. The earliest of the 
versions printed is that of 1604; these hymns therefore take us 
back to the days, when by far the greater proportion of 
Englishmen were Catholics in thought and feeling, and they 
express much of the child-like directness and beautiful sim- 
plicity of the true Catholic spirit. It does one good to open 
the old Primer, and say some of the grand old prayers on the 
subject of the Passion. They have evidently come from the 


1 Annus Sanctus. Hymns of the Church for the Ecclesiastical Year. 
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heart, and they belong to a time when it would have seemed 
incongruous to Catholics to memorialize Almighty God on 
our grievances in well-balanced periodic sentences. 

Mr. Orby Shipley is of opinion that the hymns in the edition 
of 1706 were translated by Dryden. About twenty-four of 
these hymns are admitted into the first part of the book under 
review, and put down as probably by the great poet. In the 
Preface the compiler touches upon some of the reasons which 
have induced him to form this new opinion, and in the current 
Dublin Review he has stated his arguments at full length. 
They are mostly @ friori, or drawn from internal evidence, 
such as similarity of metre and language and method observed 
in these hymns and in acknowledged works of Dryden. Stress 
is also laid on the fact that the three hymns which were 
included by Sir Walter Scott in his edition of Dryden’s works 
are found in the Primer. For our part we must acknowledge 
that these arguments seem to us of very little weight; a 
Catholic editor of the Primer would naturally wish to include 
any translations of hymns which had been executed by so 
skilful a hand; and we have only to cast our eye over the 
productions of some minor poet of our own time to see how 
powerfully a great poet like Lord Tennyson affects the methods, 
style, language, and metre of his contemporaries. We think 
then that the translations may have been done by some one who 
worked on Dryden's methods, but certainly not by Dryden, 
else there would have been some intimation of the author, just 
as there is in the Preface of some of the earlier editions of the 
Primer. There could have been no reason for keeping the 
name back, as the Primer of 1706 was printed six years after 
Dryden’s death. 

There is one thing in the book which we confess we do not 
like. Occasionally it happens that the same hymn is used for 
a whole season, or for more than one week: in such a case 
Mr. Orby Shipley gives several versions of the hymn by different 
hands, thus, as he thinks, securing uniformity with the Office 
and variety at the same time. So we have six versions of the 
Dies ire; eight of Jam sol recedit igneus; five of Jesu, dulcis 
memoria; six of Verilla regis and soon. Two of the versions 
of the Dies ire are by Prior Aylward, and some of the stanzas 
bear so close a resemblance to each other that one would appear 
to be a first copy of the other. For example, compare the 
following : 
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Fix, at Thy right hand, my place 
With Thy sheep, the sons of grace, 
Severed from the goats’ foul race. 
Give me at Thy right hand a place, 
Amongst Thy sheep, a child of grace, 
Far from the goats’ accursed race. 

Some of the versions are not so good as others, and we 
should have preferred a really good version to all this variety, 
for— 

Heec decies repetita placebit. 

Room might then have been found for some more hymns which 
we miss in the collection, ¢.g., /ste Confessor; Ut queant laxis ; 
Te Deum; and perhaps for one or two of Father R. Southwell’s 
racy old hymns. However, we have every reason to be grateful 
to Mr. Orby Shipley for what he has given us in such a readable 
form, and we have not noticed many instances of bad workman- 
ship, such as are too frequent in some of our popular hymns. 


6.—MEN AND WOMEN OF THE PAST.! 


Within the compass of this little volume of two hundred 
pages, Mr. S. H. Burke has brought together a miscellaneous 
selection of short historical sketches extending from the Anglc- 
Saxon period to the days of O’Connell. They are evidently 
intended to be popular in character, and amongst the titles of 
the chapters we meet such headings as the following: “The 
Blue-eyed boy of Kent,” (z.c., William Caxton), “ The Favourite 
of Royalty,” “The Day-dreams of a Poet,” “King Jamie and 
his Consort,” ‘The Captive of Lochleven” &c. When we add 
that the volume includes moreover an account of the domestic 
life of the Anglo-Saxons, a few notes on each of the Kings of 
France, a chapter on duelling, a discussion of Gothic and Greek 
architecture, a kind of moral essay on “good or bad luck,” with 
many other matters, it will be clear that there is at least no 
lack of variety in the fare which Mr. Burke provides for his 
readers. It is not a very solid contribution to literature, but to 
those who like historical reading of a light and somewhat 
desultory kind, the book will no doubt be welcome. 

Such a work must not perhaps be criticized too closely on 
the ground of accuracy, but in point of form and arrangement 


1 Men and Women as they appeared in the far-off Time. By S. H. Burke. 


London: Burns and Oates. 
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we think somewhat more pains might be looked for than the 
author seems to have given it. The following for instance is a 
curious paragraph, and it does not stand alone. 


As to the social posture of affairs, the food and cookery of the 
Anglo-Saxons varied with the progress of civilization. 

The sanitary condition of the towns frequently led to fever of the 
worst kind, followed by a Continental sweating sickness. Children’s 
diseases were also frequent. Then came pirates and Continental 
outlaws, causing much trouble to the peaceable people who still 
persevered in their honest mode of life. The Anglo-Saxon physicians 
recommended vegetable diet as highly conducive to health. Many 
of the medical men were monks, who studied in Paris and Florence. 


Misprints also are not unfrequent. Thus we have Du 
Guescliu for Du Guesclin. Lutetia (Paris) is derived we are 
told from the Latin /ztewm, mud! The payment to the clergy 
on the day of the funeral among the Anglo-Saxons is called sau/ 
suat ( ? sd@wl sceat soul-shot), and so on. 

Finally we feel bound to enter a vigorous protest against the 
suspicious manner in which Mr. Burke cites authorities for his 
statements. In this, as in a previous work of greater preten- 
sions, he refers to sources of information, which, if authentic, 
must be of the highest value, but which seem unaccountably to 
have escaped the observation of all previous inquirers. Here, to 
take one conspicuous instance, in his account of Queen Mary’s 
captivity at Lochleven he frequently quotes the testimony of 
Jane Kennedy, one of Mary’s maids of honour, and refers us in 
the notes to her letters. Where, we would ask Mr. Burke, may 
these letters be found? If they exist only in manuscript it is his 
duty in the interests of historic truth to let the world know 
where such important documents may be consulted. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Burke quotes from a printed copy, we think 
most students of the period would be grateful for further 
information as to date, place, editor, &c., and would be glad to 
know his reasons for thinking them authentic. In default of 
such explanation, Mr. Burke ought to be aware that he lays 
himself open to grave suspicion, and does serious harm to the 
cause he professes to defend. 
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7:-—THE JUDGES OF FAITH, AND GODLESS SCHOOLS.! 


The object which the author of this interesting pamphlet 
had in view is thus stated by himself: “We purpose answering 
plumply the straight question: May Catholic parents, present 
circumstances unchanged, in conscience, allow their children to 
be educated in public State schools, especially where good 
Catholic schools are, or can be established?” (p.10). He 
replies to this question by first pointing out how disastrous to 
faith and morals is a godless system of education, and then 
quoting the decisions of Pope Pius the Ninth and Leo the 
Thirteenth, as well.as of very many bishops in all parts of the 
world, as expressed in the Syllabus, Allocutions, Pastorals, and 
other documents, filling up the evidence with extracts from the 
official declarations of several distinguished bishops of the 
United States. “We feel inclined,” he tells us, “ to pile up the 
evidence on this subject to the very skies. ... by raising a 
massive monument, crowned with a far-reaching beacon, and 
radiating with light, to the testimony of our own Most Rev. and 
Right Rev. Prelates” (p. 59). 

Just at the last moment he was enabled to add one more 
opinion which needed no other support than the illustrious name 
appended to it, and which, we submit, rather loses than gains 
by being introduced in the following formal manner. “ Since 
the engraving of the preceding testimonies on the monument 
already of colossal dimensions, which we have attempted to 
raise for a witness to the peoples of our beloved country, the 
imperishable column has been crowned with a refulgent golden 
cross on which is inscribed in blood-red characters the legend :. 
JOHN CARDINAL M‘CLOSKEY!” (p. 86). The diction is in 
several places perhaps a trifle too figurative to suit the fastidious 
taste of certain readers, as for instance where the compiler of a 
school history, who appears to have skipped over some years, 
leaving a gap in the narrative, is compared to “a snake-oiled 
gymnast,” (p. 19), or where the propagation of secret societies 
in Europe is alluded to in the following words: “ Laocoon, the 
pagan priest, has been called to offer sacrifice to the pagan gods 
of the age, and the stench of the offering has attacted the ser- 
pents that, after devouring the multitude, shall crush him and his 


1 The Judges of Faith, and Godless Schools. By the Rev. Thomas J. Jenkins, of 
the diocese of Louisville, Kentucky. Thomas J. Egan, New York, 1882. 
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sons to bloody pulp, slimed over with pagan refinements, ready 
to swallow whole.” (p. 8). But this exuberance of style in no 
way affects the validity of the argument, and we are sure that 
nobody who peruses this little work can have any doubt but that 
the Episcopate of the Catholic Church is unanimous in con- 
demning the godless system of educatien, nor will anybody 
begrudge the twenty-five cents which he must pay for the 
pleasure it will afford him. 


8.—GLIMPSES OF THE SUPERNATURAL! 


“ More things are wrought by prayer than the world dreams 
of” is the singularly apposite motto selected for the title-page of 
this interesting book, which consists of a selection from the true 
stories originally published in the Ave Maria, a Catholic 
magazine devoted to the honour of the Blessed Virgin. It is 
not difficult to believe the assurance given in the Preface, that 
the applications from all parts for the numbers containing these 
stories have been so numerous as to originate the happy thought 
of collecting them into a volume, and thus promoting the 
pleasure and edification of a larger circle of readers. One of the 
longest, and perhaps the most striking of these wonderful 
histories, is entitled “A case of demoniacal possession,” and 
relates the manner in which the devil, who had entered into and 
tormented for twelve years an unhappy girl, was at length com- 
pelled to quit his victim. 


Sometimes the demon prevented her from asking for what she 
wished, or he would simulate pain or tears, simply to cause trouble, 
and if commanded to let her free, he would first refuse, but if threatened 
with punishment, would yield: for instance, if the girl desired to say 
her prayers, he would not let her; she would inform us of this by 
pointing at her throat—-she could not speak ; then we would oblige him 
to pray in her stead, e¢g., to say the Our Father, but he spoke with 
great difficulty and repugnance, would drop words, and never could be 
made to say, Zhy wll be done. . . . I commanded him (says the priest) 
to let her speak, and sat down to hear her confession. “I will make her 
confession for her,” said he : “I accuse myself of hating God (imitating 
a penitent) but I am sorry—+that J do not hate Him more. I curse Him; 
I do Him all the evil in my power ; I regret that I cannot annihilate 
Him.” I silenced the demon—it was impossible after this to doubt that 
I was contending with the evil one—at once, I began an exorcism, but 


' Glimpses of the Supernatural, Boston: Thomas B. Noonan and Co., 1884. 
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in vain. It took three days to get her free to speak, and not without 
extraordinary means (pp. 60—62). 


We will not state the manner in which the evil one was at last 
expelled, but we cannot refrain, in these days of “ Luther 
celebrations” from quoting one of the statements he volun- 
teered to make. The exorcist, when invested with the regular 
faculties, has, be it borne in mind, the power of forcing the 
demon to tell naught but the truth, a command which, when 
forced in the name of the Catholic Church, he dares not dis- 
obey. He speaks by the mouth of the possessed person. 


’ 


A medical doctor, a Lutheran, having heard of the case, requested 
that he might see the girl, and speak to her; having obtained permission, 
he asked her if she knew Luther: “ Yes!” came the answer: “and he 
is with us!” ‘The doctor withdrew immediately, without further 
questioning (p. 68). 


A story which though brief, cannot fail especially to interest 
English readers; is called “The Client of St. Stanislas Kostka,” 
and relates the way in which a son of Mr. James Weld appeared 
after his death to his father. The boy, whose name was Philip, 
was drowned whilst boating on the river at Ware; and we will 
give in Mr. Weld’s own words the manner in which his son was 
seen by him on the evening of the day on which the accident 
occurred, at a time when he had every reason to believe him in 
the enjoyment of perfect health. 


I was walking with my daughter Catherine on the turnpike road, in 
broad daylight, and Philip appeared to us both. He was standing on 
the causeway, with a young man in a black robe by his side. My 
daughter was the first to perceive him. She said to me, “ Look there, 
papa, there is Philip!” I looked and saw him, I said to my daughter, 
“It is Philip indeed, but he has the look of an angel.” Not suspecting 
that he was dead, though greatly wondering that he was there, I went 
towards him with my daughter to embrace him, but a few yards being 
between us; while I was going up to him, a labouring man who was 
walking on the same causeway, passed between the apparition and the 
hedge, and as he went on I saw him pass through their apparent bodies, 
as if they were transparent. On perceiving this I at once felt sure that 
they were spirits, and going forward with my daughter to touch them, 
Philip sweetly smiled on us, and then both he and his companion 
vanished away (p. 104). 


Some weeks afterwards Mr. Weld, being at Stonyhurst, 
recognized in a picture of St. Stanislas Kostka, the young man 
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who had been the companion of his son when he saw him in the 
vision. 

Amongst several other stories one may be mentioned called 
“the Invisible Messenger,” which tells how the guardian angel 
of a poor woman who was dying, summoned a‘ priest who lived 
at a distance of eighteen miles to administer the sacraments to 
her. In a dark and stormy night the good priest was roused 
from his slumbers by a tapping on the pane, and a voice 
entreating him to go tothe place indicated. When the door was 
opened, no one was to be seen, but the intrepid Father McB., 
started at once on his four hours’ ride through rain and mud and 
storm, and on arriving found a woman in her last agony, who 
having no one to send for a priest, had all night long entreated 
her guardian angel to fetch one before she expired. 

But we must leave the reader to make acquaintance for 
himself with these marvellous histories, and learn the practical 
lesson which each one is calculated to convey. We began with 
the words of one English poet, and we may aptly conclude with 
those of another, for surely no one can rise from the perusal of 
the pages before us without being deeply convinced that “there 
are more things in heaven and earth than are dreamt of in our 
philosophy.” 
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I.—BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS. 


IN asubstantial and handsome volume of between seven hundred 
and eight hundred pages, Father Spalding has given us a com- 
plete text-book of Sacred History! from the beginning of the 
world till now, comprising all that a well-educated Catholic who 
has not made it a special study ought to know on the subject. 
It is beautifully got up, well and clearly printed in large type, 
and illustrated with a number of pictures intended to fix on 
the minds of children the scenes depicted. The portraits are 
especially good, including as they do a number of great saints 


1 The History of the Church of God from the Creation to the Present Day. By 
Rey. B. J. Spalding. New York: Catholic Publication Society; London: Burns 
and Oates. 
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and celebrated ecclesiastics of modern times. The style is simple, 
and its use as a text-book is facilitated by the division into short 
paragraphs. It is necessarily only a summary. 

Although gift books for children are very numerous in the 
present day, it is not always easy to find one which will be 
thoroughly amusing and very appropriate to the present time 
as well as highly instructive. 7%e Land of the Pyramids" 
combines admirably these three qualifications, it is written in 
a pleasant, easy style, the information being imparted under 
the familiar form of a conversation between an uncle and his 
nephews and nieces. The book is, the author tells us, in a great 
measure the result of personal observation during a residence 
of some months in Egypt itself, and to ensure correctness in 
facts which lie beyond her immediate ken, she has consulted 
the best writers on ancient and modern Egypt. A great amount 
of information is collected in its pages, and presented in a most 
attractive form, so as to arrest the attention of children, and 
give them a definite and correct idea of a land whose name is 
in every one’s mouth just now. We must not omit to say that 
the book is very well got up, and appeals to the eye as well as 
to the mind of the reader by the many and excellent illustra- 
tions wherewith its pages abound. 

Father Weninger, in addition to his unwearied missionary 
labours, has found time to produce a number of works most 
useful to priests and people. We have spoken in past numbers 
of his Sermons and Conferences, and we now take occasion to 
recommend his most practical and excellent edition of the 
Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius,*® in which he supplies what 
is much needed, suggestive thoughts, simply and briefly stated, 
as points of meditation for Retreatants. The book is in Latin 
and is primarily intended for the clergy. It is likely to prove 
very useful, not merely to those who are making retreats but to 
those who give them, and to whom fresh ideas and other aspects 
of the meditations familiar to them are of great service. 

To any of our readers who desire to possess in handy form a 
clear and concise account of English literature and the leading 
writers in the English language be they British, Irish, 
or American, we strongly recommend Dr. O’Kane Murray’s 


* The Land of the Pyramids. By J. Chesney. Cassell and Co., London, Paris, 
and New York. 

° Exercitia Spiritualia S. Ignatii de Loyola, Meditationibus illustrata ad Usum 
Cleri. Auctore F. N. Weninger, S.J. Moguntice apud F. Kirchheim. 
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recently published Lessons on English Literature* What 
strikes us as worthy of special praise is the admirable way in 
which the leading beauties and objects of each author are 
summed up in a few words. Occasionally a line or two by 
way of extract is given, not so much as a specimen of their 
style generally, as because there is in the quotation some 
striking epigram, or because it is of a nature to fix on the mind 
the leading features of its author’s works. It is carried down to 
the present day from the earliest times, and includes the most 
ancient of the Irish poets as well as Aubrey de Vere, and James 
Russell Lowell, and Justin M‘Carthy, and W. H. Mallock. 
Dr. Murray is an excellent Catholic and an enthusiastic friend 
of Ireland. 

Father Jenkins’ little book,® which will be welcome to a large 
class of readers, is not a consecutive account of a journey, but 
jottings from the diary of the author, “an ailing ecclesiastic,” as 
he terms himself, “ health-seeking” in the North Western States. 
It contains much information in a small space, and many 
practical suggestions useful to tourist and settler, to farmer 
and sportsman, to the promoters of colonization, and to teachers 
in schools. Father Jenkins’ observations on the fauna and flora 
of the regions he visits are not less interesting than the descrip- 
tions he gives of their scenery, of forest and pasture-land, of 
river and lake; in glowing terms he depicts the splendours of mid- 
day sun and moon-lit sky, the majestic grandeur of the Rocky 
Mountains, and the rich wealth of the wide-spreading Prairies. 
The simple and heartfelt piety of the writer breathes in every 
page; keenly appreciative as he is of the beauties of nature, 
he is always ready to raise his heart to the God of nature, who 
is “holy in all His works, and wonderful in the heights ;” to 
invoke the blessing of our Immaculate Mother on the virgin 
lands consecrated to her; to turn his thoughts from the wonder- 
inspiring landscape before him to the far greater glories of the 
celestial country. 

The Ave Maria series gives the reader a detailed account 
of another of those miraculous conversions and cures which are 
due to Our Lady of Lourdes. Francis Macary,® a young and 

* Lessons in English Literature, with a short Dictionary of British, Trish, and 
American Authors. By John O’Kane Murray, M.A., M.D. John Murphy and Co., 
Baltimore and New York. 

° Six Seasons on our Prairies and Six Weeks in our Rockies, By the Rev. T. J. 
Jenkins. Charles A. Rogers, Louisville, Ky., 1884. 

® Francis Macary, the Cabinet-maker of Lavaur. By Henri Lasserre. Notre 
Dame, Indiana: Ave Maria Press. 
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energetic artisan, became the prey of a painful and incurable 
disease which, by depriving him of the use of his lower limbs, 
incapacitated him from pursuing his calling. He suffered for 
thirty years, unresigned and blaspheming, until at length the 
prayers of his pious wife prevailed with God; grace touched 
his heart, faith entered his soul, hope revived, and a single 
application of the water of the miraculous grotto dispelled in 
one night both the physical evil and the spiritual darkness. No 
further recommendation of this narrative is needed than to say 
that it comes from the pen of the historian of Lourdes, Henri 
Lasserre, and that the translation is not unworthy of the 
original. 

Messrs. Gill and Son have issued a very convenient little 
collection of the Rite of Burial, Office of the Dead, Absolutions 
after Pontifical High Mass for the Dead,’ &c., with the plain 
chant for each according to the Roman Ritual. Priests have 
long felt the want of such a little book, comprising as it does 
everything needed at the various functions for the departed. 
The collection is edited by Dr. Walsh, of Maynooth, and this 
is a sufficient guarantee of its excellence. 

The Catholic Family Annua/® contains, in addition to all the 
information usual in a Calendar, suited to the needs of American 
Catholics, a number of short biographies of eminent persons, 
who have rendered service to religion, some lately deceased, 
others distinguished by their good works in times gone by. 
Each biography is accompanied by a well-executed portrait. 
Among them we notice Archbishop Vaughan, <Archbishop 
Perché of New Orleans, Judge Gaston of North Carolina, the 
two Abbé’s Ratisbonne, &c. The Annual also comprises 
descriptions of a number of celebrated places of interest to 
Catholics, 

7 Oficium Defunctorum et Ordo Exsequiarum, &c. Curat J. Walsh, S. T. D. 
Dublin : apud M. H. Gill. 

8 Catholic Family Annual for 1885. New York Catholic Publication Society. 
London: Burns and Oates. 
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Il.—MAGAZINES. 

The long-suffering Catholics of Prussia have for the last 
twelve years maintained a constant struggle with the Govern- 
ment for their rights and liberty. In no other country has the 
State so completely monopolized the control of education, 
ousting religious instruction from every kind of school and 
college, all teachers everywhere being nominated, inspected, 
controlled, salaried by Government ; this is now the case even in 
the seminaries, where the theological teaching must be subject to 
State supervision. Father Schneemann lifts up his voice in the 
Stimmen aus Maria-Laach, to speak “a word for liberty,” and 
call on the Church of Prussia to beware how she acquiesces in 
this state of things, and entrusts the training of her clergy, on 
which her welfare so greatly depends, from their infancy to their 
ordination, to a godless and Protestant State, whose avowed aim 
is to inspire them with a “national,” z.¢., anti-Papal spirit. Father 
Loffler concludes his account of the sodalities of the Blessed 
Virgin who are affiliated to the Society of Jesus, and whose 
tercentenary occurs on the 5th of December. He speaks first of 
their external history, then of their inner life with its twofold 
aim—to promote the personal sanctity of the members, and to 
advance the cause of religion. Some anecdotes are given in 
proof of the usefulness of this association, and the universal 
acceptance it has found with monarch and peasant, princes of 
the Church and civil dignitaries. Father Baumgartner generally 
takes a bright view of things, but he does not depict in a very 
attractive aspect what he saw in Iceland. As there were no 
Catholics in Reykjavik, and the commanders of the two French 
ironclads at anchor off the shore would none of his services on 
behalf of their crews, who were not even allowed to hear Mass, 
Father Baumgartner had ample leisure to study the customs, 
the language, and the history of the people. In one respect, he 
says, the inhabitants of this dreary island, despite its ungenial 
climate and backward condition, are to be congratulated, namely 
on the total absence of that militarism which is so disagreeably 
predominant in Prussia. The Stimmen further contains an 
account of the first performance of Molitre’s Tartuffe, the 
motive and meaning of which was discussed in the last issue, 
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and also the continuation of Father Langhorst’s Relzgion of 
Agnosticism, an examination of the system whereby Herbert 
Spencer proposes to effect a compromise between religion and 
science, and reconcile their antagonistic claims. 

The principal article in the Aatho/7k for October is from the 
pen of Dr. Pohle, to whom the reader is already indebted for an 
able synopsis of Father Secchi’s physical system. This supple- 
ment, as he terms it, to his former treatise, is an essay on the 
existence of organic life in the heavenly orbs, and cannot fail to 
interest the general reader in the wonderful facts brought to 
light by recent scientific researches; it is only to be regretted 
that the limited space of one article forbids him to enter more 
largely into a subject on which he has read so much and writes 
so well. After briefly tracing the gradual progress of astro- 
nomical discovery by which the earth, formerly regarded as the 
centre of the universe, was found to occupy a position of less 
and less importance in it, Dr. Pohle asks the question: Can an 
atom so insignificant be the only theatre of life? To this astro- 
nomers can give but one answer, /evoramus ; but it is, he says, 
more than a probability, almost a moral certainty, that not only 
the planets of our own solar system, but more distant stars, are 
inhabited, or have been inhabited, by organisms either similar to, 
or different from the dwellers on this globe. He concludes with 
the words of Father Secchi, pointing out how science reveals the 
littleness of man, and theology his greatness. The series of 
articles on the place of the Gospel in the liturgy concludes with 
a description of the ceremonial attendant on the singing of the 
Passion in Holy Week, in former days even more picturesque 
and impressive than at present ; the prescriptions contained in 
the ritual of the Breviary as to the reading of portions of the 
Gospel are added. Mayence has always been celebrated for its 
ecclesiastical music, and until the latter end of the last century, 
when it ceased to be an archiepiscopal see, it was unrivalled for 
the excellent rendering of Gregorian melodies. Tradition states 
the first bishop of Mayence to have been Crescens, the com- 
panion of St. Paul, who was sent by him to visit the Christians 
at the Roman military stations in Gaul, and who introduced 
into his diocese the sacred hymns which, as we learn from the 
Epistles,! were familiar to the Christians of apostolic times. 
This city, though shorn of the prestige given to it by St. 
Boniface, Charlemagne, many archbishops, and other patrons of 


1 Ephes. v. 19, Colos. iii. 16. 
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Church music, is still the centre of the Cecilianverein of Ger- 
many. The Katholik also mentions the stress laid by the Holy 
Father on the necessity of united prayer for the interests of the 
Church in the present juncture; the importance of holding 
clergy retreats and parochial missions, and promoting of con- 


fraternities and sodalities amongst laymen. 

The Civilta Cattolica (No. 825) rallies the politicians of Italy 
on having perceived too late the slight cast upon their monarch 
by his exclusion from the Congress of the three Emperors in 
September. The Minister Bonghi, too much engrossed by the 
cholera panic to observe this isolation at the time, now consoles 
himself by dilating on the excellent relations which his 
Government maintains with the European powers. The truth 
is that united Italy is monarchical only in name and essentially 
revolutionary in principle, and though it claims to stand on the 
same footing as the other great powers, it has gradually sunk in 
public esteem since the breach of the Porta Pia fourteen years 
ago: Christendom still protests against that act of violence, 
and no compromise has been affected with, or concession ex- 
torted from the Roman Curia. The constitutional rights of the 
Church as a social body are defined in the present number, as 
her territorial rights were in the last issue: these are primary and 
secondary : the former determine its aim, its construction, its 
Government, and belong solely to its founder; the latter consist 
of the right to carry into operation what was determined by the 
former, and in the case of the Church are the right to administer 
the sacraments, to teach, to found Religious orders, all of which 
belong to the spiritual order, and with which the civil power has 
no authority to interfere. The article on the state of linguistic 
study, after glancing at the different systems of linguists with 
regard to the classification of languages, decides that all 
scientific classification is practically impossible, since the diver- 
gent theories, mostly hypothetical, as to the original affinities of 
languages, their progressive development, and the stages they 
have passed through, cannot be reconciled. 
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